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] NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
Betis 

i The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

i] — ° 

|| [BP * The free States are the guardians and essen- 
|, tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
|| tables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
| for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
| they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
| and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 





} 





excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, our FATHERS, IX 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
nicht. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wittiam Evtary Caannina. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. | 


yg, BUCHANAN’S LETTER NORTH AND | 
SOUTH. 


the exception of a few journals indissolably 
wedded ty the ultraist parties North and South, the 
press of the country has responded to Mr. 
an’s letter to Professor Silliman and_ his 
sin a manner which must be in the highest 
ratifying to the supporters of the adminis- 
Even among those who profess but a luke- 
apathy with the democracy, the calm and 
suggestions, the cogent logic, and the man- 
odor of the President's letter have extorted 
ilapprobation. Throughout the country, it 
1a remarkable suecess—a palpable hit. 

0 irse, Professor Silliman and his colleagues 
k to us for advice as to their conduct eith- 
cor private life. But they may perhaps 

is men of some sense, to bestow a little 
judgment which the bulk of the 


th 
' til 


publie are forming on the step which has 
em so prominently into publie view.— 
‘ f them are men of considerable repute in 


ilar walk in life—whether that walk be 
ligion, or abstract philosophy. Professor 
Silliman himself has filled a large place in American 
rds, and may be properly regarded as 
h of at least one branch of science.— 
his name has been mentioned with invari- | 
During his long life he has, up to 
lone no act that has tarnished his repu- 
It was reserved for him now, it seems, at 
l & most resp table career, to step out of 
path in order to become the tool of de- 
icians, and to tarnish by folly the fame 
ul built up by long years of strenuous and hon- 
Whether the act must be aseribed to the 
feebl +, or to the inexperience in 
which scientific men are remarkable, it 
that it has damaged the Professor’s 
for judgment and common sense: and no 
respects science can help regretting it. 
he rank and file of the clergy who sub- 
ir names to the silly memorial which elic- 
’resident’s reply, they need not be treated 
much consideration. They are old offenders. 
D) ued with the theocratic spirit of their 
rs, they have never forgiven the politicians 
x them of their d sp tie control over the 
| religious concerns of the peo- 


ess ol 


ag 


well as the 

nd on ev rv p wsible opp tunity they seek to | 
hemselves for the injury by maligning our 

n, and organizing an opposition to them 
pulpit. We do not believe the country 

‘ins &@ more foolish or more mischievous body of 
than the New England clergy. Without 
ing on their morals—of which recent events 
1 many to form no very high opinion—it 
said roundly that, as a general rule, they are 
ver.they attempt in- 
Their stand-point in 
1; their standards are false; their logic is 

t; their aims are puerile or mean ; their in- 
ity unworthy. We defy their best friend to 
sa single instance in all our history when the 
took an independent course 


wrong one. There 


t invariably wrong when 


lent thought or action, 


England clergy 
vas not a seems to be a 
ty about it. 

vever, the great law of retribution which reg- 

iblunary afiairs, is sure to come into play 

1 as the calm reasoning of President Bu- 

i's letter will satisfy every one that there is 

nd whatever for the shrieking that has gone 

‘hleeding Kansas,’ so the folly of the 

ters who stepped out of their pulpits to send 

pertinent adviee on matters far removed from 

vledge, will only have the effeet of putting 

f New England on their guard against 

hings of their clergy, and raising up anoth- 

encroachments of the New 

racy. These parsons will be punish- 

they sinned. And when the time 

» Protestant clergy of New England 

influence over their flocks than the 

priests of Spain and Mexico have over 

will then remember how they began the 

i et interference in party 
ing the old slavery controversy. 

he Kansas question, it is obvious that the 

{ heen soothed and calmed by Mr. Bu- 

ter. It has reassured the public mind, 

stored peace and order in the breasts of all 

ll within reach of reason. It has sat- 

» that, whatever the Southern fire-eat- 

; t, or the Northern abolitionists shriek, 

‘ { the nation will be earried out, and the 

. t he done, at whatever cost. Kansas free, 

lave, all that the bulk of the people 

it the thing should be done fairly, 

i, trickery or violence; and Mr. Bu- 

s letter is the best guarantee of that which 

¥ yet had.- -~New York fh rald. 


wrainst the 


have 


ide by indisers 


ae - 
SLAVERY IN ILLINOIS, 


‘ f+ 


» Demoerats of Illinois have already 
ulvoecating the introduction of slavery 
t State. The Mattoon Gazette, published 

rn Illinois, urges arguments for the meas- 

Ws '—. 

ne of those that utterly discredit the 
presence of slaves works an injury to 
r that the presence of- free negroes, en- 
< political and social privileges, is at all bene- 
We candi lly and firmly believe to-day, that 
‘ were a slave State, the best men of Ken- 
» Virginia, Tennessee, and even States further 
» Would be here as soon as they could remove 
"families, and the prairies of Illinois would be 
‘o smile as a lovely garden. We have seen the 
iss of men come to our State, admire it with 
. but return to their homes because they 

ing their whole families with them. 
u ‘stion comes up squarely to every business 
t Ulinois: Which would you rather do, make 
' your family, or provide a comfortable home 
“me of the enslaved African race? It is a clear | 
that when Illinois voted slave labor out of her | 
*: She voluntarily vofed upon the white females 
s ‘sa life of unmitigated drudgery, unsuited 

* tastes and physical capacity of a large major- 
i tem, and drove from our midst a people pe- | 

“Stly adapted to such services, without benefitting | 

' Jn the slightest degree. When will the day of 
“teal benevolence arrive, when we shall haye 

* with this eternal empty profession of mock 
fice a rOpy, when it will not be called emancipa- 
MS = - me inducements to the slave-traders of the 

edb J the negroes of Missouri and send them 
“in chain gangs! ’ 





“| 
! 








SATANIC DEMOCRACY. 


- The following resolution was adopted by the De- 
Yj © State Convention of Wisconsin, met at 
‘ie ‘Non the 27th ultimo :-— 
lan} 
ex ed, That we ere unalterably opposed to the 
< yes of the right of suffrage to the negro race, 
eee me cons mt that the odious doctrine of 
eS! qua ity shall 
ook of Wises ~ find a place upon the statute 





SELECTIONS. — # exile. 


== | fixed recompense is not a slave, 
|the master bound by law, as the Bishop asserts, to 


From the Christian Examiner for September. . , PF > i 
govern him with justice, to provide 


for him, or to | the slave of Mr. Gaines to kill her ¢ 


from his wife and children, and sent into a lonely j and aspiration of the soul trampled down under the jsuch an impression upon the Southern Convention, 
He who merely owes perpetual labor for a | strong hand of power? Was it extreme content-) ought to turn his attention to this great want. He 
but aserf. Nor is | ment and happiness which induced Brown to be is now engaged in getting up a line of steamships, 


nailed up in a box in order to escape from slavery, | half a dozen or so, of the size of the Great Eastern, 
Pind rather than , to run between Norfolk and Milford Haven, both of 


BIREOT BOPKIEE OF CRA ERED. | oatenct him. In many States he is forbidden by | to have it carried back to slavery, Ellen Crafts to, which belong to that class of ports ‘ that might 


Tue American Citizen: his Rights and Duties, ac- | law to instruct him. 
cording to the Spirit of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. By John Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL.D., | 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the | 
Diocese of Vermont. New York: Rodney & Rus- | 


n none is he compelled by 
law, under any penalty, to provide for him or to 
teach him. If the slave refuses to labor, the mas- 
ter may kill him ; if the master — es provide 

7 . ate 5 | proper food or clothing for the slave, there is no 
eee eee. ee eens | foot help or remedy. What mockery, then, is such 

The book, the title of which we have given above, | 4 definition of slavery as this! 

contains thirty-three chapters and a great variety of| Error 2. The Bishop asserts (page 131), and the 


topics. In this it resembles the work of another | assertion is common, that ‘the free negro, other 


(or dances. 


}inhumanity or sophistry. 
| meaning gentleman personally ; but his epinions are 


Bishop, who wrote a book beginning with the vir- 
tues of tar-water, and ending with the Trinity, the 
omne scibile filling up the interspace. Bishop Hop- 
kins has nothing to say about tar-water, but, with 
that exception, he discusses nearly as many subjects 
as Bishop Berkeley. He begins with the Federal 
Constitution, which he thinks excludes infidels from 
office, though it declares that ‘no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or publie trust under the United States.’ But he 
thinks this means that all Christian sects have a 
right to be tolerated in their worship under the 
Constitution ; but not Hindoos, Chinese, Turks, 
Mormons, nor even Roman Catholics. ‘ I am com- 
pelled to conclude,’ says he, ‘ that, under the Con- 
stitution, no Romanist can have a right to the free 


sistency.’ Having thus disposed of infidels, Mor- 


mons, and Roman Catholics, he turns aside to in- | 


dulge in some classical reminiscences, and gives*us 


}in Chapter V. an abstract of ‘ Cicero de Officiis.— 


W hy this is introduced (unless in order to make use 
of some of his former labors during his sixteen years 


|of educational occupation) does not distinctly ap- 


pear. He says that Cicero agrees with the bible, 
and therefore is good authority. But then why not 
take the Bible itsel{—since most of his readers would 
be more ready to admit the authority of the Bible 
than that of Cicero? 

Having finished his classical prelections, the Bish- 
op plunges into the question of slavery, and discus- 
ses it through six chapters. Slavery he thinks to 
be perfectly right and lawful, but not at all expe- 
dient; excellent for the slaves, but bad for the mas- 
ters; an institution which ought to be defended 
against the wicked assaults of Abolitionism, buat 
which also ought to be abolished by an ingenious 
process discovered by the Bishop himself, 

Having thus arranged the question of slavery, he 
turns to *; talks about farmers, lawyers, | 
merchants, physicians, editors, and ministers :— | 


| 


* business 


| praises homeeopathy and defends hydropathy ; tells | 
us how to chouse a wite; falls foul of strong-minded 


women, and the Woman’s Rights Party; favors | 
gymnastics and calisthenics ; justly opposes salera- | 
tus in bread ; approves of young ladies learning to! 
read and write, and obtaining a fair knowledge of | 
geography ; thinks a sebool-girl might properly read 
a book like ‘ Goldsmith’s Animated Nature,’ and 
study botany, and even draw and paint in water- 
colors. ‘ But I should disapprove, decidedly, of her 
learning oil-painting,’ says he; and thinks she 
ought not to study Latin and Greek, algebra, geom- 
etry, physiology, chemistry, or m staphysics, since 
these y not ‘ qualify the woman to be the compan- 
ion and helpmate of the man,’—which he regards 
as her chief mission. The Bishop then gives rules | 
for the wife of an American citizen in the matter of 
making calls; advises her to keep a visiting-book, 
‘arranged either alphabetically, or according to the | 
places of their residence,’ not to stay too long, not 
to tell any conventional lies, and to get home in 
time for her husband’s dinner, so as not ‘ to ran the 
risk of wasting his time and putting him out of hu- 
mor, by finding his house out of sorts, and his meals 
delayed.’ The Bishop then proceeds to prattle about 
dinner-parties and evening-partics, which he seems | 
to like; but he does not like tableaux vivans, balls, 
In this respect he is not singular ; for 
it is a curious fact that those clergymen who defend 
slavery are always sure to condemn dancing—prob- 
ably on the old theological principle of tithing mint | 
and forgetting justice, of straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. 

The very miscellaneous character of the book will 
appear from this hasty description. But our chief | 
business with the Bishop regards his doctrine of sla- | 
very. The book, on the whole, we might reeom- 
mend, as a good-humored and ,garrulous collection | 
of commonplaces. But his views on slavery deserve 
a closer examination. They are indeed superficial 
enough, and belong to that class of heresies which 
refute themselves. But proceeding frym a Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, in one of the freest of the 
Free States. they carry a certain derived weight of 
authority with them, which makes it proper to de- | 
vote to them a few pages of criticism. Te has re- 
cently been our hard duty to follow Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams on his South-Side excursion, and to wonder | 
at the Style of his arguments in defence of slavery. | 
We have also criticised Dr. Lord of Dartmouth in 
his more elaborate and logical argOment on the 
same side, That even-handed justice which we have | 
meted out to the man of sentimental piety and to | 
the Orthodox dogmatist, we must not deny to the 
Episcopal Bishop. Since Sentimental Religion, Dog- 
matic Religion, and Ceremonial Religion have made 
haste to show themselves inhuman, to take side 
with the oppressor against the oppressed, to rivet | 
every yoke, and to lay a new weight on the shoul- 


| 


‘ 


ders of Christ’s poor, it becomes us constantly to 


expose their unchristian mind and heart, and to let 
in on their speculations a little of the light of the 
Gospel. A ‘ Christian Examiner’ which should not 
do this duty, what would it be good for in the 
world? 

The Bishop’s opinions and statements concerning 
slavery may conveniently be arranged under the | 
three heads of Errors, Sophisms, and Inhumanities. 
His statements are erroneous, his arguments sophis- 
tical, and his plans and projects inhuman. Of 
course, we do not mean to accuse him of deliberate | 
He is probably a well- 


false, weak, and cruel, as we shall proceed to prove. 

We war not with him, but with his opinions. 

Errors or STaTeMENT. | 

Error 1. The Bishop gives an erroneous definition | 

of slavery. He says (page 125) :—‘ What is this | 
relation? Simply a perpetual obligation which 


enjoyment of his religion, without a serious incon- | 


| lightens toil, and of hope the slave has none.’ 
| work is light who works in the hope of bettering his 


land 


things being equal, is in a worse condition than 
the slave, physically and morally—less happy, less 
healthy, less contented, less secure, less religious.’ 
This is an easy assertion to make, but a hard one 
to prove. He says that *‘ many who have escaped 
have returned to their masters, glad to escape from 
the wretchedness of their freedom.’ So, a few years 
since, a convict who had escaped from the peniten- 
tiary at Jeffersonville, Ia., returned and gave him- 
self up, saying he was happier there than outside, 
Does this prove imprisonment, ‘ other things being 
equal,’ better than freedom? How many of the 


fugitives have returned to slavery? Even Bishop | vol. 1, page 268,) ‘ brought about that change in} 


Hopkins will not maintain that the majority have 
returned ; and if not, the argument is the other 
way. , 

The physical wretchedness of the free negroes is 
constantly and systematically exaggerated. The wri- 
ter of this article, having taken some pains to exam- 
ine into their condition in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and other places, is satisfied 
that they are considerably better off asa class than 
the poorest class of whites. Many of them, in these 
cities, have accumulated large amounts of property. 


|The colored people in Cincinnati held in 1850, in 


real estate, property to the amount of $600 ,000.— 
Oat of 3500 colored people, 200 paid taxes on real 
estate. In Philadelphia, the free blacks owned, some 


, years since, property to the value of $800,000.— 


The colored people in New York city and vicinity 
owned, some years since, about $2,000,000. 

But suppose that they should have no property. 
Thewslave has none. Suppose their physical com- 
forts inferior to those of the slave, which is not true. 
Is it nothing to be free? nothing to havea right 
to one’s self? nothing to be under the protection 
of the law? nothing to be able to go or stay, to be 


lable to keep your wife and children with you? noth- 


ing to be a man, and not a chattel ? 

Error 3. The Bishop asserts (page 132) that in 
many respects the slave is better off than the white 
free laborer at the North. Because, says he, among 


,other reasons, ‘ their work is light and regular, as 


a general rule.’ 

The majority of the negroes are on the age 
tions, and the work of these is neither light nor 
regular. The Northern hired laborer works ten hours 
a day, from seven to twelve, and from one to six.— 
The negro often works from sunrise to sunset in 
summer, with but half an hour for dinner in the 
field. But even if he worked less than the free la- 
borer, his work would pot be light. ‘ For what is 
it,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘ which lightens toil? Hope 


His 


condition. 
When a man thus argues that slavery is better 
than freedom, it is difficult to reply to him, because 


| the only suitable reply would be to give him an op- 


portunity of trying it. We should put Dr. Nehe- 
miah Adams, President Lord, and Bishop Hopkins 
on a cotton plantation in Mississippi, under an over- 
seer of the usual sort. Let them each have his three 
pounds of bacon and peck of corn a week, for work- 
ing before the lash from morning twilight to dewy 
eve, without hope of anything better to the end of 
their days. Then, after a few months of this expe- 


|rience, we would replace them in their snug easy- 


chairs and their quiet libraries, and ask them their 
candid opinion of the relative satisfactions of slavery 
freedom. We think they would hardly con- 
tinue to prefer the condition of the slave to that of 
the free laborer, who returns after his day’s work 
to his own home, his own wife and children, who 
deposits his equal ballot by the side of the million- 
aire, whose children go to the best schools, provided 
by the public, who is protected by equal laws, is an 
equal member of lyceums, clubs, and literary socie- 
ties, and at church is one of Christ’s people equal 
with any other. 

The Bishop asserts as an unquestionable fact, that 
the slaves are the happiest class of laborers in the 
world, and the most perfectly contented with their 
condition. * The fact,’ says he, ‘ remains undenia- 
ble, that the slaves at the South are, on the whole, 
the happiest class of laborers in the world, and the 
most perfectly contented with their own condition.’ 
We quote this statement to show the quality of the 
Bishop's information. There is no doubt that he 
believes what he says ; and he believes it because he 
obtains this information from slaveholders or their 
friends. Only thus could he have been led to call 
this statement ‘an undeniable one.’ He has never 
taken the pains to read any other testimony, or if 
he has seen it, it has been only to deny and dishe- 
lieve it. The fact tliat ®fugitive slave law is neces- 
sary to keep these contented and happy slaves from 
running away, that bloodhounds are advertised in 
the Southern newspapers for the purpose of pursu- 
ing fugitives, that from time to time bloody rebel- 
lions and insarrections take place among them, that 
the South lives in such dread of these insurrections 
that even in Maryland a free negro has lately been 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for having in his possession a copy of * Uncle 


}Tom’s Cabin,’ that a bookseller has been driven 


from Mobile for having on his shelves a copy of the 

‘ Life of Douglas,’ that men have been repeated] 
driven from the Southern States for expressing anti- 
slavery opinions, that Mr. Underwood was last year 
expelled from Virginia for supporting Fremont— 
such notorious facts as these have never suggested to 
the mind of the Bishop any doubt as to the entire 
happiness and contentment of the slave population. 
But suppose it were negessary to have a fugitive law, ~ 


lenforeed by the whole power of the United States, 


to prevent free laborers in Massachusetts from es- 
caping from their work; suppose that packs of 
hounds were kept in every New England neighbor- 
hood with which to pursue fugitive apprentices and 


binds the slave to serve the master for life, and binds | journeymen ; Suppose we were in the habit of lynch- 
the master to govern the slave with justice and with | ing any man who spoke or wrote against our system 


reason ; to provide for him in sickness as in health ; 
to instruct him in what is necessary to his moral 
and spiritual welfare, according to his condition and 
capacity ; to maintain bis family in comfort, and to 
bury him decently when life is ended.’ 

If this were slavery, our opposition to it would be 
very much less than now. But this is not that 
Ameaican slavery which the Bishop is defending.— 
That is a legal relation defined by the laws, and 
maintained by the whole — of the State. This 
may be slayeryas it ought to be, according to a 
Christian view of it; but it is not the actual rela- 
tion existing in every Southern State. The slave is 
not merely bound to serve the master for life, but is 
his property, to be bought and sold, who may there- 
fore be so: eres <x: aduaaiealeooee 





of hired labor, and accusing him of inciting our 
hired men to cut our throats—would such a state of 
things argue perfect content and happiness among 
our aa population ? . 

And why should slaves be happy ? How ean slaves 
be happy? Does it make a man happy to work all 
his life, from childhood to old age, for a peck of 
corn and three pounds of pork a week, with the 

rivilege of raising vegetables by working on Sun- 

y—to be ex to be sold at any moment, and 
separated from his a and frien 
his wife and children taken from him whenever it. 
suits the convenience of his owner? Does human 
happiness consist, according to our Bishop, in being 
kept in ignorance, being deprived of all the means 


| disguise herself in man’s clothes in order to reach a | contain the navies of the whole world,’ but which 
‘land of freedom, and the thousands who escape by | seldom get within their waters more than half a 
| the Underground Railroad to encounter all the risks dozen schooners. Mr. Mann has raised $8,000 in 
of whip and rifle in order to get away from the | subscriptions, principally of $1 00 cach, under an 
Bishop’s paradise of content and joy? Are such | indefinite amount in * the smiles of the ladies,’ as 
facts as these the ground of the Bishop’s assertion, | he explained in his speech in the Convention. This 
i that it is ‘ undeniable’ that the slaves are the hap-| leaves only $11,992,000 to be subscribed, and as 
| piest class of laborers in the world, and the most | soon as that trifling amount is reached, the ships 
perfectly contented with their condition? | will be put under contract in some of the chief ship- 


| sistent with Christianity, only began at the end of | 


| 
| has been abolished by worldly causes, and without 
| any suspicion that the institution in itself involved 
any violation of religion or morality. ‘ It was not 
| until the latter part of the eighteenth century that 
ja doubt was expressed, on either side of the Atlan- 
| tic, in relation to the perfect consistency of such 
| Slavery with the precepts of the Gospel.’ 

The following extracts from Church Fathers and 
| historians will show whether this statement is cor- 
| rect or erroneous. 

‘ Christianity,’ says Neander (Torrey’s Transl., 


| the consciousness of humanity, from which a disso- 
i lution of this whole relation, though it could not 
| be immediately effected, yet, by virtue of the conse- 
| quences resulting from that change, must eventually 
| take place.’ 

The principles which produced this change were 
identical with those ‘ glittering generalities’ an- 
nounced in the Declaration of Independence. Thus 
Tertullian says: ‘ We recognize that the world is 
one great republic ; we are children of one mother.’ 

Minucius Felix: * All men are born equal, and 
virtue is the only distinction.’ 

Clemens Alex.: ‘Take off your ornaments, and 
| what difference between you and your slaves, ex- 
cept that they are stronger and more healthy ?’ 

Ambrose: ‘ Nature is our common mother; we 
are all brothers." 

St. Jerome: ‘ Rich and poor, bond and free, are 
all equal.’ And in another place he says: ‘When 
God says to Noah, ‘* Your fear shall be on all ani- 
mals,’’ he excepts man, who is not subjected to this 
law of terror.’ 

These broad principles being thus laid down, it 
followed that all the Christian Fathers recommended 
and praised the affranchisement of slaves. Thus 
Gregory the Great says (Decret. Grat., p. 11): ‘ It 
is a good and salutary thing, when those who by 
nature were created free, and whom the laws of men 
have reduced to slavery, are, by the benefaction of 
manumission, restored tu that liberty in which they 
were born.’ 

The early Christian writers commemorate the case 
of Hermas, prefect of the city at Rome, who on 
Good Friday freed twelve hundred and fifty slaves ; 
and of Melania, a young lady, who freed eight thou- 
sand. ‘ No Christian perfection,’ they teach, ‘can 
be attained by those who own slaves.’ 

St. John Chrysostom preached three sermons on 
the Epistle to Philemon; not, as is now done, to 
justify slavery out of it, but to urge masters, by the 
example of Paul’s request to Onesimus, that they 
too should free their slaves. 

From these extracts, it may be seen that the Bish- 
op errs in asserting that the change in public opin- 
ion which causes slavery to be regarded as incon- 


the last century, and was not brought about by the 
influence of the Bible or of the Church. 
(To be concluded.) 





From the Providence Journal. 
DR. WAYLAND ANNIHILATED. 

Dr. Wayland is a used-up man. The Mississippi 
College has resolved upon him. Out of tenderness 
to our distinguished fellow-citizen—perhaps, under 
the circumstances, we ought to say our late distin- 
guished fellow-citizen—we have suppressed this fact 
as long as we could ; but it is in all the papers, and 
it would be only affectation in us to try to keep it 
from the knowledge of our readers. The following 
is the sentence of condemnation : 


Resolved, That the Trustees of Mississippi College 





Error 4. ae Hopkins maintains that slavery building ports of the South, and the engines and 


| machinery will be made in the Southern work-shops, 
| for this is to be a Southern enterprise, entirely.— 
| The ships will always take the Southern route across 
; the Atlantic, and no Northern passengers or ae 
| will, on any pretence, be received. This reasonable 
} and caaidela scheme being thus far on the way, the 
enterprising projector should next turn his attention 
to the formation of an exclusively Southern line of 
sachers and ministers. We have often thought 
that the ponies of acomplete system of * Moral 
Science, South,’ might be entrusted to that eminent 
man of God,the Rev.Dr. Ross. There are a good many 
texts of scripture, especially in the New Testament, 
that need explanation, and no man could explain 
them, so as to bring them within the true doctrines 
of slavery, better than he. ‘ 
Those passages about doing as you would be done 
iby, loving your neighbor as yourself, praying for 
| your enemies, are probably interpolations or mis- 
| translations ; at any rate, they are mere glittering 
| generalities, and do not apply to niggers. Indeed, 
| the whole of the New Testament is somewhat radieal, 
jand since the attention of our Southern brethren 
i has been directed to the importance of maintaining 
| the laws, it is regarded as an evjdent innovation up- 
fon the good old system that had come down from 
| the prophets and the patriarchs. Sound conserva- 
; tive men in the South will prefer to fall back upon 
ithe elder revelation ; it answered well enough for 
four thousand years ; and there are passages in it, 
| especially in the divine command to the Israelites to 
enslave the heathen, and in the lives of David and 
| Solomon, that are full of beautiful instruction, such 
as you will find no where in the gospels. We un- 
derstand that Dr. Ross is about to write a defence of 
the Supreme Court of Judea, which has for nearly 
two thousand years been assailed by Black Repub- 
licans and other fanatics, and that he will show that 
the opinion of Chief Justice Pilate was in strict ac- 
cordance with the Roman Constitution and the 
Jewish law ; and the objection to it can only be 
sustained by reference to a ‘ higher law,’ which is, of 
course, fatal to all order and society. When this is 
done, we shall have a text book that can safely be 
put into the hands of the young men of the South ; 
and till then, it will be quite as well to omit the 
study of moral philosophy in the Southern colleges. 
aan rei Nia i Bias 
REV. JOHN ANGEL JAMES’S OPINION OF 
THE DRED SCOTT DECISION, 


The Independent of the 11th publishes the follow- 
ing letter from the well-known English preacher 
and author, Rev. John Angel James, dated Bir- 
mingham, May 9th, 1857, to his friend, the Rev. 
W. Patton, D.D., of New York : 2 


‘ The decision of your Supreme Court fills us with 
astonishment, horror and indignation. It is, in- 
deed, the most terrible outrage upon humanity that 
has been perpetrated for ages, and will do more to 
lower the moral character of your country than 
even the present system of slavery. All Europe and 
the whole civilized world will blush for you. It is 
the first time, that I know of, when a wholé race 
was put without the pale of social life on account of 
the color of their skin. Will your country submit 
to it? Can it be ganceived that the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers will bow to so horrible a re- 
bellion against the precepts of Christianity and the 
dictates of reason ? 

* My dear brother, what are the Eastern States 
about, that they do not rise en masse against this 
dictum of a few men upon the bench? However, 
there is one hope. It is so bad, and shows so clear- 
ly the advance of the slaveoeracy in your country, 











do hereby condemn the teachings of Dr. Wayland in 
his ¢‘ Moral Science,’ on the subject of African slavery, | 
and that the Faculty of the College be requested to} 
discontinue the use of Wayland’s Moral Science as a 
text-book.’ 

Had this terrible resolution been passed at Ando- 
ver, or Newton, or at the Theological Seminary, it 
would not have been quite as -overwhelming ; had 
Harvard or Yale, Amherst or Brown, rejected him, 
he might have reeovered ; but when Mississippi re- 
pudiates, there is an end of the matter. The doors 
of the treasury are not guarded with more jealous 
fidelity against the holders of State securities, than 
are the youth of Mississippi College protected from | 
the contaminating influence of the doctrine, that 
you should do unto others even as you would that 
others should do unto you. 

This measure on the part of an institution of such 
high reputation as Mississippi College—we are sure 
that all of our readers have heard of it, and can 
readily call to mind the illustrious men which it has 
sent forth in all the departments of life—a College 
which unites so much sound learning with so much 
vital piety, and which consecrates both to that pa- 
triarchal institution which is defended in the Old 
Testament almost as much as polygamy or aggres- 
sive war, is of the highest importance. It is a step 
in the right direction. It must be followed up. No 
man who has at heart the true interests of the 
South, can have failed to observe that the same objec- 
tions that haveso justly brought upon our unfortunate | 
friend the condemnation of Mississippi, apply with e- | 
qual foree to all the prevailing systems of ethics. The 
same unsound views, the same insinuations against 
slavery—not open assaults, but concealed under the 
specious garb of general propositions upon moral- 
ity—run through the whole of them. You might 
almost as safely place before the wising generation | 
of Mississippi, the Declaration 6f Independence or | 
the Sermon on the Mount, as these pestilent, tran-} 
scendental theories of moral philosophy, which hard- 
ly concede toa man the right to flog his own nig- 
ger. It isa lamentable fact, that not a single work 
upon the subject takes the Mississippi view of publie 
faith, or the Southern view of the relations of the 
races. Nothing could be more opposed to the policy 
of Mississippi than the audacious attempts that have 
been made by these writers—not one of whom, pro- 
bably, ever owned a nigger—to instil into the youth- 
ful minds of that State not only false ideas upon 
slavery, but equally false ideas u uaring ac- 
counts with a set of English abolitionists and aris- 
tocrats. Happily, as yet no bad effect has been 

uced—not a nigger has been emancipated, not 
a dollar of principal or interest has been paid—b. 
no one can tell what might have been accomplished 
if the Trustees of ete “see not inter- 
err 
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posed the broad shield authority against 
oe eens Sone. 
The South will never be really i t of 


Northern fanaticism till it grows itsown ph 





of progress and improvement, and having every hope 





Mr. Mann, whose eminently practical plans made 


| that it must help on, eventually, the cause of aboli- 


tion. The American Union of the states appears to 
me to be becoming an idol, before which your people 
are willing to make the most costly sacrifices of 
moral principles. Anything so that the Union be 
preserved. If it is attempted to be preserved in this 
way, God, with one of the thunder-bolts of His yen- 
geance, will by-and-hy shiver it to pieces. 

‘LT read with admiration Cheever’s eloquent pa- 
pers in the Independent. Oh, he is a noble cham- 
pion, not only for the rights of the negro, but for 
the honor of your country !’ 

ec 
GIDDINGS ON COMPENSATED EMANCI- 
PATION. 

Josuva R. Giprnas, in the Ashtabula (O.) Senti- 
nel, thus expresses his sentiments in relation to the 
project for abolishing slavery by compensating the 
slaveholders for their chattels :— 


We have felt no disposition to throw obstacles in 
the way of any class of men” seeking to do good. 
The formation of this Society is now a matter of 
history, and its success or failure will soon become a 
fact, and we are willing to leave the result for time 
to disclose, But as political journalists, we may 
state some of the difficulties which we apprehend 
will never be surmounted : 

We do not believe the Constitution of the United 
States will be so amended as to authorize Congress 
- appropriate money for this extensive purchase of 
slaves. 

Secondly, The slaveholders and slave States will 
never sell their slaves until constrained to do so by 
actual necessity. 

Thirdly, The people of the free States, in our 
opinion, will never acknowledge the right of any 
class of men to hold God’s image in ing ser- 
vitude, or to sell or buy immortal beings. Nor will 
they willingly consent to pay their money to men 
who deserve the halter far more than a pecuniary 
com ion for their crimes. Nor have the cor- 
ruption and tyranny of the Slave Power in Kansas, 
or in Congress, or in the Executive or Judicial de- 
partments of Government, tended to conciliate the 
— the free States. 

is redemption of captives from slavery was 
practised in darker ages; but all civilized na- 
tions abandoned it as barbarous and heathenish as 
early as the sixteenth century. The Turks, being a 
semi-barbarous people, continued to seize and en- 
slave Christians, under pretence of doing so in or- 
der to convert them to Mahometanian ; t would 
slaveholders 


d, and released all the slaves. 
and just. ‘They refused to pay $325 per slave 


| their redemption, as it is now proposed to pay our 
islaveholders, who are far more worthy of the sword 
; and bayonet than the slaveholders of Tunis were. 

| In the latter part of the last century, the Algerines 
‘seized and enslaved the citizens of the United States. 
| Many friends were desirous of redeeming their rela- 
! tions held in Algerine slavery. Old men will recol- 
lect the time when they were called on for donations 
| to redeem native-born Americans from servitude in 
| Algiers, precisely as Mr. Burritt now calls on the 
| free States to contribute for the redemption of South- 
/ern slaves from a slavery worse than that of Al- 
| giers. 

| But the American Government denied that the 
Algerines had any right whatever to those slaves, 
We proclaimed them pirates. The civilized world 
pronounced them pirates, enemies of mankind, and 
worthy of death. Before God and our country, we 
declare them to have been less guilty than the slave- 
holders of the United States now are, inasmuch as 
they were more ignorant. Our Government sent a 
navy to Algiers, and the slaveholders of that Gov- 
ernment were put to the sword; they were buteh- 
ered for their insolent piracies, and the slaves were 
released. This was just and right. It was manly— 
beeoming an enlightened people. Have the sons of 
freedom in the Northern States now become so de- 
generate, so destitute of manly courage and self-re- 
spect, as to consent to be made tributaries to the 
petty despots of the South ? 

We have ourselves paid money to redeem Southern 
slaves until we have become disgusted with the prac- 
tice, and prefer that our future donations shall be 
made in powder and ball, delivered to the slaves, to 
be used as they may deem proper. G. 


a 





From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 


GERRIT SMITH AMONG HIS NEW 
FRIENDS. 


It is instruetive to observe the altered tone in 
which, since the ‘ Compensated Emancipation ’ Con- 
vention at Cleveland, a certain class of journals are 
accustomed to speak of Gerrit Smith. While they 
regarded him as an uncompromising Abolitionist, 
they could searcely mention his name without 
coupling it with some epithet of disparagement. 
That he was a good man, they pretended not to 
doubt ; but they thought him singularly deficient 
in the high qualities of statesmanship—in short, 
little better than a downright fanatic and reckless 
agitator. Since his appearance at Cleveland as a 
champion of the Compensation scheme, they have 
suddenly discovered that he is as profoundly wise as 
he is confessedly eloquent—in short, as different 
from the unreasoning, impracticable and fanatical 
Abolitionists as gold is from tin. Their delight in 
praising him is matched only by the pleasure they 
evidently feel in denouncing some of his old friends, 
who cannot follow him in the support of the Com- 
pensation plan. The Ravenna (O.) Democrat, 
whose editor, though a Republican, is an inveterate 
hater of genuine Abolitionism, distributes its praise 
and its censure in a manner which we must regard 
as peculiarly edifying :— 

‘By what we see reported in the Cleveland Herald, 
and by what we hear from private sourees, we con- 
clude the Hon. Gerrit Smith embraced the opportu- 
nity offered him in the ‘Compensated Emancipation’ 
Convention at Cleveland to shake off from him the 
ultra and damaging leeches which have so long hung 
upon him. 

‘Tle was assailed in the Convention by those whom 
his bounty has fed, his assailants speaking with much 
bitterness and coarseness against their kind patron, 
who has so long generously pensioned them upon. his 
vast wealth. One of them, it is said, ‘ made a long 
speech denunciatory of the principles of the Conven- 
tion, and taxing Gerrit Smith with inconsistency,’ 
&e., &e. 

‘Mr. Smith bore all this with his accustomed mag- 
nanimity and forbearance, but took occasion to indi- 
cate that henceforth his line of action lay in a differ- 
ent direction, and that he should cease to be com- 
plicated with the movements of men of such a spirit. 

‘For instance, in alluding to his assailants on the 

floor of the Convention (a black man, Watkins, anda 
white man, Pryne), he said he knew not why he was 
selected to answer them, unless it was because he for- 
merly acted with them no longer—thus significantly 
intimating that he acted with them no longer. 
« And again, he said : ‘ The speakers [his assailarts] 
had been associates with him in anti-slavery move- 
ments up to this point, where, unfortunately, their 
PATHS DIVERGED.’ A pretty distinct shaking off of 
the noisy and clamorous pretenders who have gained 
all the consequence they enjoy under the guise of re- 
flecting his views. But great injustice and injury, we 
are satisfied, has been done to M® Smith by suppos- 
ing that such irresponsible declaimers reflec his 
true sentiments; and Mr. Smith very proper- 
ly, and very much to the gratification of his old ad- 
mirers, has taken the first convenient opportunity to 
disabuse the wee! mind, and to place himself right 
in regard to thosé"who have been falsely sailing under 
his flag, thus gaining a consideration which their own 
merits never would have given them.’ 


The Cleveland Herald, another Republican paper of 
the compromising sort, while complimenting Mr. 
Smith, thus heaps‘abuse upon the men who had the 
courage to oppose his doctrine of compensation : 


‘As we expected, the entire afternoon was consum- 
ed in frothy, incoherent harangues by a couple of dem- 
agogues, in which not a single REASON was adduced 
why the system of ‘Compensated Emancipation’ was 
wrong. The first speaker —a colored brother (Wat- 
kins )—was fearful the cars had left him in consequence 
of his long speech, and the Convention heartily shared 
in the fear, The second speaker—a white man (Pryne) 
—inflicted a tedious, inflammatory and abusive speech 
on the Convention, of which the only tangible idea we 
could discover was, that the time for ‘retribution’ 
had come, and that, instead of money, the slaveholder 
should be presented with a musket-ball and the bowie- 
knife. The selfish character of the abolition speakers 
was shown in the fact that, although it was well 
known the large audience assembled were drawn to- 
gether with the expectation of hearing Gerrit Smith, 
yet they persisted in forcing their nauseating harangues 
on their unwilling hearers. The colored speaker 
(Monroe) who followed, repudiated with scorn and 
contempt the abolition professions of friendship for’ 
the slave, and ay their selfishness and duplicity. 
The Convention did well in promptly repudiating the 
ay of the ultra abolition speakers, and would 
ave done still better had it refused them the chance 
of wasting so much precious time.’ 

The abuse of these journals is far more endurable 
than their praise. Mr. Smith has certainly got the 
worst end of the load. If he had gone to Cleveland 








as the champion of uncompromising Abolitionism, 

he would have been in no danger of winning pan- 
ic from such sources. It is the wnward 
t commands the admiration of politi com- 

promisers and tricksters. 

tw” The citizens of Gu 4 Vi have 
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resolved that Eli *s scheme of Vir- 
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At the Banks’s Ratification Meeting at Worces-| work assigned to the young men of this age in to be improved, to be constructed 

: ter, September 8th, 1857, America. “They are summoned to rescue the Repub-| national capitol to be erected, it is chi laced 
Mr. President, and Young Men of Massachusetts - lic from the iron rule of the slaveholding aristocracy, under 

On th first Tuesday of Nov mber last, one hun ~ from the degradin oe cate * Lipo vileged 

— “503 ee patriotic. in| class which hates equal an im parti iberty with | civil en ineers or native mechanics. If the ¢; 

dred and eight thousand gees ed Phas ~) inextinguishable hatred, which contempraouely ot us to the establishment “vation 
erty-loving Massachusetts men, Re publicans an | 8coffs at the idea of the equality and brotherhood of across the western continent to the Pacific its point 
Americans, recognizing the paramount issues grow- t all efforts to ipate | of departure on the Atlantic side is not t e a 


: eye - a ee in Amerj.| the race, which sneers a 
ing out of the System of human gs avery in 2 meri. | the bondmen or elevate the lowly. Th one Geue. 


. ae lous cities of the free States— Boston 
ca, cowry meg — ine — nO. Peco moned to secure the ultimate emancipation of mil- Buffalo, C icago, or even St. Louis—but an inferior 
impartia iber iV, jorne vy JOU * EMONT. OuC } . f -e) ad nd jee: « 
I On that day, Macnchinntee placed her-| lions of overawed a: submisgjve dmen ;—to Southern town with eighteen or twenty thousand 


applause, ) vindicate the rights and digni 
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t : ing to its ~ 
eelf, Me paceman) meg é | nye =! npn free laboring men ;—to purify the nation from’the/ tion. ’And the route itself is mode 04 sinealeens 
= ot “¥ ag ? : oe 4 wh Lerself| stains and pollutions of slavery, and so put the na-| the pote of the soho, trailing its long line, 
Seanad majecity, . wenchusetts p tie ie | tional sovernment in harmon with the sublime not Westward upon e paths of the pioneer and 
Ent oe toons wits nae cower a re vichows | ideas embodied in the Declaration of Inde ce. | the settler, bute tive » through Louisiana and 
ll Men, mechs 6 para on ig tg hich ies | They are summoned to this mighty task by that Texas and the purchased land of’ the Messilla yil- 


ley, and thence 
gon and Washin ton, because the 
ests of the South demand it. f 

The South possesses, as we are often told, the ay-’ 


, f _ Sain ¢ ious| S°PeTous and expansive Patriotism, Which embraces 
written, in characters of living light, the glorious | " ole ¢ , 
motwes of Liberty, has now been entrusted to the | country thee Phen ePl ofthe whol 
hands of Nathaniel P. Banks. (Loud applause. ) the sons and daughters of toil and mistortune,—by 


Why not, then, — aaachanttin, Pad that Religion, which teaches us that all the races of | enues of industry and ‘trade. It holds the produe- 
around him, as you rallied in 7 woeed tie: men are of one blood, the children of a common tion of the richest cotton fields on the face of the 
Same old banner in the hands of a brave, true, and lp 


earth, and it can make its supply plenty or scarce. 


? Will yoo listen to th, seductive| Father—and that the humblest slave that trembles 
Gallant leader ? OF alse ;' : The cotton manufacture is ad 


lambition? (Voicou—« No? « no.’)| 2nd cowers under the frown or the lash of a master, 
Wir of personal ambition ? ( re A I | or OL ects OF taskmaster, in the recees of the far 
Will you turn your backs upon your old flag—upon | South. is a being whom God created and for whom 
its chosen leader? Wil] you break from the ranks | his Rad seemnted the mien Seldom ’ in human his. 
of freedom, and retreat, affiliate, fraternize and as- tory, has ith ee, dl} he P , ‘id f God 
Baty, 0 Atha ee : Y> Has it been permitte '¥ the Providence of Gox 
sociate with those who last autumn scoffed at your| to young men of any country, or of any age, to en- 
principles, maligned your candidate,and shouted with | gage in a work so vast in its conception, so com- 
oy when the black flag of slavery waved victorious | ei NDap ae Pisa A ‘ We 
i the beams of that November sun? (Voices— No,’| Pr hensive in its character, so sanctified hy patriot 
: ') “ ism and humanity, So sure now to win the sym pa- 
no. : . ; ‘ " 
We are now told, Mr. President, that the living | poset “Seance p jpomectobaalrer f 
issues which last year summoned more than one hun- | ines of Almighty God! ? 
dred thousand sons of Massachusetts to the standard | The anti-slavery movement in America is niicanas 
of Fremont, are among the issues of the past. | pit’ £ 2Heg - 
living issues of 1256 among the issues of the past ! a te and conflicts to eg 
by a amey ve Anam moe foom up & hideous | son, the heart, and the conscience of the sates, 
me appa ing spec re! j ili 8 are Vv } e i ht . * 
ed in the light of the nineteenth century to the gaze and millions are moved ry the migh y Impulse 


of mankind, in all its odious and revolting aspects ? | 
What an aggregation of immolated rights, nameless 
outrages, and ‘sumless agonies’ ! Millions of be- | 
ings created in the image of God, sunk from the | 
lofty level of a common humanity down to the ab-| 


me famancor ‘ ~~ SONT ~ists ee gen,— =| . . . 
ject submissi mm of unreasoning beasts of vurden, imperfections, weakness and errors. of friends, who 
manacles, chains and whips,—pens, prisons and auc- | 


; wlvers and blood} i | too often pause in face of the advancing hosts of 
tion-bh: wks, bludgeons, revolvers and 5b io hon siorgtes 22h slavery, to criticise, chide or rebuke comrades, or 
Scourgings, lynehings and burnings,—laws to SO) who turn aside in the hour of battle, when the foc 
ture the body, shrivel the mind, and debuse the | is undermining or storming an out-post of freedom 
soul,—labor dishonored and laborers despised ,— | entrenching or defending a fortress of slavery, to 
i pmcltoik tapered tad ge | eae ep to ney. 
ty ‘ i ~ id maps "a hae mat Gis lene, f histo, | ®2ti-slavery cause js moving on in the strength, 
Ste tli potty ga | Ps may fey gt 

yt , atte zation of its sublime ideas, to the consummation of 
manity, and the t “achings of ( hristianity, proudly | its beneficent policy. Everything on earth which 
Vaun ting nay shame nn sand ge — "P| has the clement of permanency in it, is instinet with 

> eo ’ s s r rors ze 7 i 8 | ¢ ° ° ? ° 

shh ui ie of | wal ec eae iw 
, all and over all Opposing forces, to the final accom. 


te ry aoe : ree: anv Pee ann plishment of its high mission,—to the complete ful- 
Ve of the North may avert our iu es from this vate~ | filment of its « manifest destiny,’ The slaveholdine 
ful spectacle ;—to tlie aceusing voices of mankind | ’ 5 


we may reply in faltering accepts— We are not re. | scr ar rajuice in these days of its a aw 

sible!’ “+ This crime is hot ours!’ ¢ This guil¢| TeV?! and riot over pase ‘ictories, and gloat a 
sponsible | ig caters ican citizene | ticipated future #vequisitions in Cuba, Mexico and 
sre very soule ’ but we, as American 8 | Central America,—it may bid its pliant tools on the 
Jeatous of the renown of ur ar pret ponerse mas Judicial! bench to pervert trath, justice, history, 
feel the deepest mortification and Z kind 7” law and the Constitution for the disfranchisement of 
—— of worm on lips of man see co ee freemen, and to allow slavery, in the passionate lan- 
acts, by concearions and enmnptons and of Masaa- | £90 of Henry nd find no Tia ele out with 
duiniletene be ren associated with ani eile respon- out oe and find - limit rot raes Southern 
sible for this crime of human slavery in America,— | ie ~n re ” goa "th —— exe in| ‘ao 
When che illustrious framers of thax ‘onatitation as-_| elry, Me for these crimes the rams of justice, the t r ‘ 
embled in 1787, our history as a nation was radiant | love of Ii verty, the humane and ¢ "ristian civiliza-| its own hearthstone against its unchangeable enemy, 
— ‘she ange hts and libertica f manking.| ton of America, wil] bring it into Judgment. Let which would in the end drive involuntary servitude 
ha d eee tor the oo re d . van id be histe oe the slaveholding class realize that these days of fan- from the continent, though Northern men should 
seventy ye oh nave just ¢ rt 7 Ps: “ nets. A | cied security are days of waning power, that its never again speak the word slavery. There is no ser- 
blurred x lotted, ren 7 for the oh ** | hold upon the Northern mind is breaking, and will | vitude like that which rests upon a portion of the 
way Whieh bring the blush of shame to the cheeks Soon be broken forever. Now— white men of the South. The free utterance and 


of the patriot who loves his country, who feels the | lvocacy of thei “es as fixed as their ideas of 
stain upon her fame as a bl t of personal dishonor. | The Northern hills are blazing, + vocacy of their arenes. as fixed as their ideas o 
Now « privileged class, bound together by two} The Northern skies are bright, the existence of God, would expel them from the 
thousand . represented hy the | And the fair young West is turning hearthstones of their children an the tombstones of 


illions of d ars, “Page 
mon , than four millions of Her forehead to the light ! their fathers, 


ply of the raw material does not kee 
increased consumption ! Jommercia 
ufacturers are speculating upon advances in cotton, 
consequent upon increased demands of free i 


to its standard ? 
the cotton- 
seek new ideas and new mechanical agencies to your 
culture, as we have to our manufacture—what ‘will 
be the answer—not now, but soon—not from the 
cotton-grower, but from’ the Southern politician 2) 
If you seek cheaper cotton, give us more negroes | 


prejudices of 
of ignorance,—the mis- 
interests,—the timidity, 
or hostility of political organizations, — 
of public men, and the and cheaper land! Was the continent of Ameri- 
ca and its rich cotton fields created as a theatre upon 
which the negro, in a state of bondage, was only to 
test his ca uucity for the 

plant, and there to rest ? 
we pursue a like policy with 
itants of the continent, 
ever recognized such laggards in labor as an eternal ! 
harrier to industrial advances ? 

Is there not in these things—and they are but ex- | 
amples—a common basis of action for men who look 
only to the industrial and practical, and those who 
aspect of a cause? Let us 
but once, wpon such grounds, effect a combination 
of such men and such material and moral interests, 
and we should see again what has never been seen 
but once—a united and triumphant North! We 
should then see that which has never been seen at 
all—a divided South! We would Set up a govern- 
ment that should stand like adamant against every 
measure for the extension of slavery or the expan- 
sion of its power, and directing its vast influence to 
the development of the industrial interests of the 
continent ; it would silently but surely pave the way 
for the extinction of slavery itself. 

A united North, under a policy of this character, 
would bring into the arena a new ally—an ally in 
the spirit and form of free labor fighting to recover 


souls and bodies of m re TY : si 
bondsmen, rules with resistless power | fifteen} Now the banners of cmancipation are beneath | . v ee North “pon a broad and practi- 
Sovereign States. This aristocracy, based upon | Southern skies, Cassius M. Clay ‘calls the battle | Al basis—a basis that, while it should fully repre- 


the immolated rights of humanity, now controls 
the executive, legislative and judicial departments of 


roil anew? 
native Kentacky. 


on ‘ the dark and bloody ground ’ of his | Sent its — wanes oe also embrace and 
St. Louis pronounces for eman-| TPresent the industrial an Conservative interests 


the national government. In the pride and arro- cipation, and sends her chivalrous Blair to represent | Would afford to thousands at the South the protec- 
gance of usurped power, this slaveholding aristocra-| the interests of her laboring men in the national | tn they have a right to demand of us; and an il 
cy bids the Supreme Court utter the inhuman sen- | councils, and her gallant Brown to summon Missourj | POTtunity to settle the question, not of extension 


mitt nese ta tt aa sans uP ite own 
ee Cy ‘ % " fey hig ere . 

"The onneatenar ibe and impartial liberty - way, and other States are panting to share in 
ito} in America is indissolubly blended with the cause of | the Perils of the fight, and the glory of the triumph. 
the United human liberty and human progress everywhere, Its| *¢ ere: to this future that I alluded when I said that, 
States. And shall we, the men of Massachusetts, | triamph will be hailed and applauded hy mankind | te struggle of last year would never he repeated in | 
oppose only a temporary, faint and heartless resist everywhere, and through all coming time. The| frm. The result is not doubtful, if the North does | 
ance to these iznominious avowals, which bring dis | events of this freat struggle for the overthrow of | - duty. Divided, Wwe strike them down ; united, 
honor and shame upon the American name ? | the privileged class and the ultimate emancipation | ¥° triamph in their Secor. The exultation of the 

of a race, will pass into the enduring history of the| Northata final emancipation of the continent, would 
country. 


The eye will glisten and the heart throb | 4iffer from the joy of the South, only as the lustre 
' glisten ; > hes . ) i 
over the bright and glowing 


pages of that history, | f one star differs from the glory of another. } 
which shall record the acts in the great work, which | . There is another _Teason, Mr. President, why we 
the Providence of God has assigned to the young | Should hold attention and position now, Upon this 
F g A } } sgh 
: | Men of this generation. Let, then, the men of the 
full comprehen- , 


} Zreat subject. This very year is to determine wheth-_ 
North ; aye, and the few but faithful men of the | & slavery is to he extended not only to territories! 
| South, to whom has been entrusted the 


radiant and | “here it does not exist, but where it had been pro- 
; “doa : rica. fally| hibited by Soutt 
glorious banner of anti-slavery In America, ful}y | !!>ited by Sout! 


crn men. The fate of Kansas is 
comprehend the magnitude, grandeur and dignity of| ae yet sealed. Last year, the South fought for its . 
the work assigned them. Let them realize that the | S!@very, the North for its froedom The South ead 
eye of God is upon them,—that Setuve generations umphed, and this year determines whether it will 
will scrutinize their motives and pronounce judgment | it Se hat we then won. The ¢ pgs that is 
upon their acts, when the passions, prejudices and | to Taine a ( onstitution for Kansas is a ready cho- 
interests of this age are hushed forever, Let them boagil It is oureney in the hands of pro-slavery men, : 
realize, also, that the ultimate triumph of the great | *°Y can make it a free compact, or S slave Com 
cause can be hastened or retarded—perhaps for years | Pact, as they choose, They can submit the instru- 
—by the advocacy of friends as well as by the resist-| Ment to just such a constituency as they choore. ; 
ance of enemies. Let them, then, while they cherish! The remarkable speech of Mr, Douglas, in the | 
4 profound reverence'for humanity—an inextinguish- early summer, and the late extraordinary letter of 
able love for the rights of mim and ever act with | President Buchanan to Prof. Silliman, indicate with | 
unswerving fidelity to these hallowed convictions— | great clearness what that constituency and what the 
| cultivate a general and expansive patriotism that | result will be, If the Constitution recognizes sla- | 
knows no lines of latitude, or of long 


itude, or points | Very either by express provision or by a silence equal. | 

of the com pass,—adopt a prudent, wise and prac- | ly eflective, and the administration does not Oppose | 

ticable public policy that shall demonstrate to the | its admission into the Union, there is no power to! 

American people their capacity to take care of the | defeat it in Congress, It thus becomes a slave | 

session’ of the Natioadl f wernment, place every | Y@tied, multifarious and vast material Interests of State, and Sives to the South the equilibrium in the | 

a ee ‘Si aee nen Coney | the nation, and go administer the sovernment as to | Senate, for which it has been long contending, from 

Department, Exeeutive, L ‘gislative and Judicial, been protect and defend the interests, rights and honor of | Which it ean Successfully defend its interests against | 

the hands of such men, and such men only, as will | the country in peace and in war. Let them so act all coming events, No future free State can be ad- | 

See to it that the nation, within its Own exclusive that the historic pen which shall trace the acts in| mitted but with the consent and upon conditions | 

Jurisdiction, sdocks * THE WILD AND ebay PHANTASY | this great drama, shall record for the study and ad- imposed by the South. And do you think they will | 

THAT MAN May HOLD PROPERTY mv BAD. , oe miration of all after times, that the young men of Yield this power? I hope they may. 

Having pr strated in the dust the slaveholding oli- | vis age. in Massachusetts, me America, were anima-| that, admitted to the Union as 

garchy, shivered its map og a the  grmanding % uae, | ted by. lotty motives, aims and purposes, and govern- | people ean at once 

ney acorn erent. ar enn ed by wise, comprehensive and patriotic councils, — | ber, also, that the men who make the Constitution | 

si atin Gov Saadiniee a. vs atlas that, living and dying, their hearts ever throbbed | ¢an also establish the conditions upon which it may- 

By prohibiting it in each and *all the Territories! With an intense and vehement pession for the m4 he 2 a ee 
of the United States; liberty, the renown, the umty and eternity of the ver that power 3 


» ie! 
By ab Hishing it, in the District of Columbia, | republic ! | 
abrogating all oppressive laws now in force there, | ‘ 
and placing the whole people under the protection | SPEECH OF HON. N. P. BANKS, : "ee é 

of just and humane legislation ; The following extracts from Mr. Banks’s speech at I sntend religiously to support the er Or 

By repealing the law of 1807 and all other laws | he W ’ R PORRIE ected pecan “aR. THE Srates ; the principles upon which it was organ- 
giving the Sanction of the nation to the domestic | . Pachocariries atification Convention contains all of ized, and the Constitution 
slave-trade : | it that relates to the subject of slavery ;— Mae ge a! the North, and I will er to the 
By repealing the Fagitive Slave Act of 1850 and| 2 Bai 3 | Seuth, all that can be claimed under the Jonstitu- 
all other act for the reclamation of persons held to | oa spon the alt af ate agement of oar Dn 
service or labor, therehy eavine ach State . x 2 “ A x p 
ite Own sonne of Constitationel sos Se aan Proer or deeper We wer 4s much from over-| of the States as the foundation of our success as a 
the exeeution of that provision of the Constitution a ho ot yr perenca. Nor is it necessary y 1 I resist an interference with slave | 
concerning persons held to service or labor in one| car . yt ° hich wey rnd par yeep The | Jabor in the States where it exists, but I am inflexi- | 
tate escaping into another ; | ~ ener nc rent ie hice ave wil not “s poeens) bly rs a nt its prt ; to re ee ot 
sy reversing the recen decision o > Supreme | *U0¥ U8 Bet 1b, ._ | Other slave States, or the acc uisition of terri ory for | 
Ps Das rotg va cared eee upreme : We may cenit, ee .we all do, that slavery, in the formation of slave States I entertain no Goube | 
ship of persons of color : 5 wy a PA a is = hoo With the precepts | of the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the! 
By avowing the settled policy of the nation to be, | of hekeaie ies sis is - eitimate champion territories, or that it ought to exercise that power, 
that all Territory hereafter acquired,—on the North leo cl ‘lin: ‘Ee, Fos, ee © Institutions of TI protest against the usurpation of the Courts, in 
: | faitt civilization—the natural enemy of the dif- assuming to decide as judicial questions propositions 


or on the South—free or slave—shall be forever con-| ¢ . aac i: 4 : : - ‘ * 
Secrated to freedom and free institutions for all ; | fusion of knowl dge—of the freedom of the press, of which are in their nature, and from the foundation 
of the government have always been regarded as 


reer . . : | Speech, and even of Yet it is equally the 
By proclaiming © their eo rmen of th U . rer sige ay 
in mA but fem aoe ant, Sa ‘ane moter industrial progress, and of the highest popular and political questions. As your represent- 
slavery in the States to be, in the words of the OG Gene ey Feoea ee: ¥ Oey en ee tives I will demand that something of the power of 
preme Court, «a mere municipal regulation, found- | ‘fon ot ro y den be suman power, whether the government of the _States shall he directed to 
ed upon and limited to the verge of State law ; tan | © to lewisha ive enacter mance, in corn ts| the ee of Christian-fike and civilizing in- 
while they do not claim to  possces Constitutional | MeMt, no executive eeement—no appropriation of dustrial interestaygrather than to the re-institution 
power to abolish slavery in the States, and do not | autil ts oe aNd Na h ae ~ oe to 7 measure | of barbaric customs and the La pg of Afri- 
mean to usurp power—rury DO MEAN TO pUT THE| ee ot < “pet the institution has been careful- | can slavery. 
Narionat Goverx MENT IN OPEN AND ACTIVE SYMPATHY | b ape ps G : 
ont Freepom EVERYWHERE—they do mean to use} not produced here th 04 see Pe tear ee We oe 
the legitimate influence and nag € nati : ries : ’ | process, upon the stale pre ce of imperfect nation- 
in favre of the proscribed Arey of the nation use 1¢ would enare to the benefit of Northern 2} defen, we will Saunt that the : 
liey. offe li at « : and free territory on the No ’ vonora- 
eve as Jefferson believed, that THE ABOLITION postage, in a business that is not necessarily mo- | ble and peaceful negotiation, 8 apps * Pw sad 
nopolized by the government, regulated | province b Province, keep step with the extension 
according to the natural laws of transmission, be. b As on the South.’ 
cause lean and hungry routes of one part of the 5 
country must draw a sustenance from 
that press their wa 


timent that four millions of men in Republican | 
America * have no rights that white men are fomae to; 
respect,’ and the President of the Republie to de- | 
clare that slavery exists in the national territories 
by the auth wity of the Constitution of 


———Shall we calmly rest, 
The Christian’s scorn, the Heathen’s mirth, 
Content to live the lingering jest 
And by-word of a mocking earth ? 


Or shall we not rather awake to the full realiza- | 
tion of our responsibilities—to the 
sion of our duties ? Responsibilities rest upon us— 
duties press upon us, Responsibility and duty go 
hand in hand. Our path of duty, young men of 
Massachusetts, is radiant with light—as luminous 
as the pathway of the sun across the heavens on | 
this bright autamnal day. 

The earnest young men of Massachusetts—of the | 
North — sh muld cultivate a profound reverence for 
humanity, for its saered and inalienable rights ; hate, | 
loathe and abhor slavery in every form ; resolve that 
whenever, wherever and however they may be sum- 
moned to act, their voices shall be ror FRreEpow | 
EVERY WHERE—Pror SLAVERY NOWHERE ; that, in their | 
Own States, every man, no matter to what race he | 
may claim kindred—no matter what blood may | 
course through his veins,—shall stand before the 
laws the equal and the peer of the most favored sons | 
of men; that over him—poor, ignorant and friend. | 
less though he may he—shall be thrown the pano- | 
ply of just, equal and hamane laws. Then they | 
should, by legal and ¢ mstitutional action, take pos- | 





citizen. | 

















territory, even 


; 'y do mean, by the exam le and 
daily beauty of free institutions, and by « olf esas 


* pumanity and religion,’ 





] 8 of free}! Necro Vorers iw Lovistana, 
labor. Liberal ‘an vagant Cech ations of /ble! n vote in Louisiana ! 

money are constantly made for the tion, by the | ties of uisiana, a number of men tinged with ne- 
government, of the officers of the blood have been in the habit 

where the South finds a liberal and congenial source fas, 

of Larvieay 1 bat in the greater i 


re re ir Tay one 






non-slaveholders—auntij they shall 
——Bid thé bona P 
From fettered limb and oat the chain 
and walk forth in the maj ty of freedo » *redeem- 
ed,’ in the language of ae Bog ‘ regenerated, dis- 
enthralled by the irresistible Geni Universal 


ius of 
neipation.’ 
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The undersi respectfully invite their fellow- 
citizens of the Free States to meet in Convention, at 
CLEVELAN D, (Ohio,) on WEpnespay and Tuvrs- 
DAY, October 28th and 29th, 1857, to consider the 
practicability, robability, and expediency of a sep- 
aration of the Free and Slave States, and to take 
such other measures as the condition of the times 


ES Friends of free 
have you appended your names to-this Call, and for- 
warded them as directed ? 


names in print, 
course, only a very small proportion of the names act- 
ually sent in can be published ; but it is both desira- 
ble and important to have as many obtained as possi- 
We again ask 


The Convention is to be held for consultation as to tto be encountered by the friends of freedom and hu- 


what is the duty of the North : what its final decision 
may be, it would be useless to conjecture, 


be with us an all-sufficient stimulus, 
be free, 
in your names! 


MESSRS. WILSON AND BANKS. 

In preceding columns, 
of Hon. Henry Wirsox and Hon. N, P, 
made at the State Ratification meeting at Worcester, 
on the 8th inst. We believe but a smal] 


Mr. Wilson’s speech was actually delivered, for want 
of time; so that we cannot tell with what favor it such as most clearly to demonstrate, that a)] their | 
would have been received by the Convention, It reads ' pretended hostility 


very much like an old-fashioned anti-slavery 


What relevancy it had to the occasion, we are unable | others like them, we recognize not the bold, manly, 


‘ Freedom national, Slavery sectional,’ 


where,’ 
tionist ; and admonishes all who listen 


Massachusetts, 


crisis, 
much like ending in smoke. 


any necessity for it, Says ‘it is 


‘we suffer as much from our zeal as from indiffer. 
ence’! 

We can explain such glaring incongruities only in 
this way :—Votes are wanted for Mr, Banks, in all di- 
rections, to 
Mr. B’s speech is designed for the public at large, and 


re Z ganized at Cleve 
seeks to propitiate conservatism rather than to incite 


to philanthropy. Mr. W's speech (or, rather, that 


portion of it which we lay before our readers) was ey- | 


anti-slavery rank and file in the Commonwealth, It 


cool, but Stoical, and as the ‘iron’ candidate, may 
be excused for being destitute of flesh. i 
for increasing the flame of abolitionism until it melt 
every fetter in all the land; Mr. B. is for throwing a 
wet blanket upon it. Mr. W. is concerned for the 
wretched fate of black laborers, 
Mr. B. is interested in the case of white laborers, who 
have the power to make their own laws and to protect 
themselves. Mr, W. proposes many fine things to be 
done to bring slavery to an end—such as repealing the 
Fugitive Slave Law, rescinding the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, making the District of Columbia and the Territo- 
ries free, abolishing the domestic slave trade, and put- 
ting the control of the General Government wholly 
the North—(all moonshine) ; Mr, 


be aware that any thing is to be done in particular, 


nion of the States,’ and to concede to the South all 
the slaveholding guaranties in the Constitution ! Yet 
Mr. Banks is the standard-bearer for Mr. Wilson ! 
Mr. Banks is a profound politician, and an adept in 
the school of non-committalism and abstract general- 
ization. To use the language of the Courier, ina very 
different spirit, and for a very different purpose— 


‘ The whole speech is one of the most cloudy, misty, 
Mindectoan to read. It j 


is 
full of abstract propositions on government and _poli- 


tics, some of which are true, and some of which are 
but all commonplace. It j 

cloud, which was either a weasel or a whale, at the 
pleasure of the Spectator’s eye. The gods in Homer, 
when they get into a scrape, disappear in a convenient 
mist: so Mr. Banks disappears trom impertinent in- 
vestigation in a fog of generalities, He i 


a working. 
man, From expect plainness of 
Speech and directness of statement. But Mr. Banks’s 
Speech is worthy of the oldest functionary in the Cir- 
cumlocution. office, Had it been spoken by a gradu- 
ate of a college, it might have been used as an argu- 
ment to show the unpractical character of scholars, 
and the unfitness of learned pursuits to train men for 
the duties of life. Indeed, the elaborate indistinct. 
nsss of many paragraphs of the speech is so unlike 
what might have been gee og of a gentleman rear- 
ed and trained in the rough school of labor and 
Struggle, as Mr. Banks has been, that we cannot but 


surmise that he has had the assistance of some of the | Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
of his party in the preparation of it.’ Theod 


‘eminent hands’ 
es 

We acknowledge our special 
for its prompt and generous 





AckNowLepoment. 
indebtedness to the Bee 


compliance with our request to publish in its columns Elil 


our reply to ‘Sioma,’ which was so unjustly excluded 
from the Transcript, without any reason given for its 
rejection. It will give us pleasure to reciprocate this 
kindness of the Bee, at any time. 

The Transcript has not only refused to grant us a 


hearing in self-defence, but it will not permit the cer- . 
tificate of Messrs. E. F. Burwnam and J. N, Burrvum, 


in favor of Mr. and in exposure of the 


Editorial meanness surpassing 


Of | political action under the Union 


attention to | larations of fidelity to Slavery where it ts, @8 @ peace- 
by signing the Call, thereby offering to the slaveholders for Opposing it where it is 


If there 
were no other reasons for putting our name to the Call, | Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, 
the denial of the right of the North to « calculate the |New Hampshire, 
by the Southern slave oligarchy, 
while they make ita matter of constant calculation, and | leaders in the Republican party, there is a recklessness 
threaten to cut the connection whenever they shall be | of priticiple, and a bending to the unhallowed behests 
successfully foiled in their nefarious purposes, would | of slavery and despotism, to rebuke which, as it de- 
If you dare to Serves, is utterly beyond the power of human lan- 
and to maintain a manly independence, send | guage, 


we have given the speeches ; American Church’ have been such 
Banks, | our former severest reprehension and condemnation of | 


speech, | hypocritical pretence only, to preserve the peace | 
and we do not doubt expresses the real feelings and without promoting the purity of these organizations, | 
desires of Mr. Wilson, though it breathes a very dif- | or hastening in the least possible degree the abolition 
ferent spirit, and speaks in a very different tone from | of slavery. 


The Republican party has for its motto, | apostolic energy and power to rebuke sin, such as the! ? 
Mr. WW. ex. | times demand, but a craven, com romising succumb. | Should be a warnin 
| ’ I 5 
claims with us, « Freedom everywhere, Slavery no- | ing spirit, which, while it utters many 
He is no longer a Republican, but an aboli- | ciations of slave-breeding and slaveholding priests 
to him to ap- | and professors of religion, dares not or does not sep- 
prehend the grandeur of the struggle and the solemni- 
ty of their obligations,—especially the young men of 
But all this glowing rhetoric ends in | 
a hearty recognition of Mr. Banks as the man for the 
the champion of freedom,—which ig very to pure arid undefiled religion than those who openly | 
For Mr, Banks, instead | and daringly defend the Slave system, with all its 
of encouraging any agitation, or fecling that there is 
not indispensable that | tion, and from Abraham and Paul as well as from 
j the sentiment of our people upon the subject of slavery | Jefferson and Washington. 
should be made broader or deeper,’ and declares that | | 


make him Governor of Massachusetts, | 


} Mr. Banks is not only ing, and abandoning the most unhallowed piracy and | 


Mr. W. is | 


actually chattelized ; 





of their names, to ap- A. N. Skinner, - 








: . WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. DISHONORABLE Conn; =. 
Che Siberator. The anniversary of the Western Anti-Slavery So- Mr. Garnisoy : Vor, 
ciety, held a the 5th ae ~ Stm,—Enclosed is q COPY Of & vote 4 
inst., have equally spirited and radica Trustees of the Second N as a Y th 
: BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 18, 1857. in Népecdeatebe and unusually well attended. The! in Dorchester, August << Fae Chur 
ae ramer Gomeime eon tae Society, for the past year, including| recon in Tae Lintraton, 5 ME ut i 
iG agi Page Wlia de a that the|tH® lance in the Seer ee Moers, | The tots aos than ~The meeting), 
haw Union a constantly } ing more and amens ted to $2,382 49; the expenditures to $2,379 06.) about ‘Six years ago, Abvlitionicts tae om Wag buik 
more divided, by Slavery, into two distinct and an- | Among the speakers were Parker Pillsbury, Stephen | Methodists) Contributed largely fo» ite ont (sida 
tagonistic nations, between whom harmony is 8. and Abby K, Foster, Andrew T. Foss, ©, I, Re-| the understanding that it Would be 4 €T6ction, With 
—. and even ordinary intercourse is ing| mond, Sarah Remond, Lucy N. Coleman, Richard ally for reformatory evening meetin - Ceasion, 
gerous; : ? Glazier, William F. Parker, Benjamin §, Jones, Ma-| was seldom applied for by Abolition’ 1% hou 
tol oi he the ihe a ine ei satan paca FP mela ot Boca ee. | nin is Jee 1h 0, A wed for nie 
ernment, Executive, Judie; : islative; has The following were the series of Resolutions submitted litical meeting by the American Party Ta large Po. 
So interpreted the Constitution as to y the right for discussion by the business committee :-— used for an Old Folks’ Concert, Wika. It has been 
of Congress to establish freedom even in territo- Serres No. 1, at the door. Last Year, application ve Arison 
Fein Mog pmo ep Road ha Bid demt a anon ene 
Free States, and has inflicted, at many times and | 8*ession of the Slave Power, increasing in frequency ¥ the Editor of THe Linge © 
lates. outrages far greater than those which our | 8 well as atrocity, and yet rousing no spirit of re- was at once refused by the Munister, op aes ATOR, Jy 
fae rose in arms to repel ; sistance on the part of the North, but rather a more religious views of the lecturer, Af vent Of the 
And, whereas, there seems no probability that the willing and craven submission fo and complicity in| the house was fitted with pa Pipes, a Pew later, 
future will, in these respects, be different ‘from the the curse and crime of slavery, adds new motive to us| upon the pews, to Pay for gas fixt, 4 tax dai 
last, under existing State relations ; a8 Abolitionists, to continue with never tiring nor| Abolitionists and thej; friends protec) ot ™pain, 


injustice of taxing persons for 
house, who did not wish ¢ 
evening meetings, and Who we 
the house for an able and ef 
on account of his religious Views 
to pay the tax. Soon after this the Ain), 
were informed, by the President Of the 2 ty 
the trustees had Voted to let them have the en : 
times a ¥ Meetings, and “9 


abated earnestness our onset 
war-cry worthy the conflict, 
holders,’ 

2. Resolved, That it is of the highest importance 
to guard against the mistake of supposing opposition 
to the extension of slavery, or to the Fugitive Slave 
Law, or the Dred Scott Decision, or any other inci- 
dent of the slave institution, as necessarily opposition 
to the system itself; inasmuch as we often see all 
this connected with real devotion to Slavery where it 

| is, and most idolatrous attachment to the Union, on 
which alone it must depend fo: its existence, 

3. Resolved, That it is now fully time to regard all 
and Constitution as 
however Specious its profes- 
and especially would we regard I 
the Republican party, that makes its continual dec. 


upon it, under the only 
‘No Union with Slave- 








H.W, 3. 


JORCH ESTER § 
~ ti , m7 Pept. 5, 1857 
Sin,—At . meeting of the Trustees of the Seca d 
SECON, 


M. E. Church in this place, held 4 











not, whether in Kansas or elsewhere, as the worst foe that the house shall not be used f yy Provision 
tion of Come-outer s¢ ntiments, or pei aap, ulya 
manity. tory to our doctrine and discipline, Pies der 
4. Resolved, That in the declarations and doings of (Signed) THOS, y. RICHARDsoy 
Senator Hale of Secretary 


and Goy. Chase of Ohio, to say 


ES" This is a Temarkable ; 
| nothing of N. P. Banks and other most prominent sable instance of Methodist 


honor and fair dealing ! Tn order to obtain mor 
the Abolitionists to enable them tot 
house, the Methodists at Port Norfolk agree that the; 
house may be used o¢casionally for ant a 
reformatory Purposes, On apy at we 
might lecture therein on the subject of slavery, the 
minister (Rey, Mr, Wood) refuses it on four 
religious views! Subsequently, to obtain more 
money of the Abolitionists in that Place, a yoy is 
| passed, granting us the use of the house 


ley of 
build a Meeting. 


i-slavery and 

lication for it, th 
Series No. 2, 

1. Resolved, That the recent developments in the 

more popular and 


Account of our 


UNcondition. 
ally ; but, finally, a proviso is annexed, (the Author of 
the Methodis: me age we understand, js A. B. Mernitt, a lawyer at 

7 Piece | No. 10 Court street, in this city. « , 
' ferences North and the American Tract Society been! + — _ ts in this city, who, though he may 
| bea Methodist, 1S not connected with the chure) ) 
a dives has then Sia and | which is an Insulting reff; ction upon us and our anti. 
i slavery friends jn Port Norfolk, and a most dishonor. 
able dodge, * worldly’ 
men, would be regarded as knavish ; but the Metho. 
| dist brethren at Port Norfolk have a moral standard 
of their own, 


Such conduc t, among mere 


| 


and, while acting on the jesuitical doc. 


2. Resolved, That in the New York Independent, | 
}. 


| in Rey. Dr. Cheever, in Henry Ward Beecher, and | trine, that ‘no faith is 


to be kept with heretics,’ 4s. 
sume to be specially conc erned for the Cause of pure 
| and undefiled religion! This pious double-dealing 
& to Abolitionists generally, of the 
stern denun.| hazard they run of being cheated and swindled 
whenever they agree to aid in the erection of a sects. 
rian building, on the promise of being permitted to 


H use it, now and then, for the furtherance of the holy 
arate from them, as from more unpopular but not more ; ’ 


guilty pirates or robbers on sea and land. 
3. Resolved, That, holding such a position, they 
inevitably make themselves more dangerous opponents 


cause of emancipation, 


A word as to come-outerism. It is only another 


name for secession, ithdrawal, Separation, for right. 


eousness’ sake, Every Protestant Sect has acted upon 


the doctrine, in its own case. Christ and Moses, 


oy Ss, Were Come-outers. Hoe J) 
abominations, from the Bible as well as the Constitu- prophets wat ‘Spostles, — ee ae Pe 
i Methodism originate but in come-outerism } Let the 
lished 





| Methodists at Port Norfolk go back to th i 
Church, and acknow ledge themselves to have be 


Senrrs No. 3. 

1. Resolved, That we hold the doctrine of « Com- 
| Pensation to the slavchalders for Emancipation,’ under 
| any circumstances, as both unjust and immoral in the 
| highest degree; but especially do we regard the Con- 
| Stitution of the * Compensation Society,’ recently or- 
land, with particular abhorrence, for 
| the following among other reasons : 

1. Because it wholly ignores the sin and guilt of 
slavery, the only appropriate remedy for which js 
deep repentance and humiliation, on the part of the | 
Guilty. { 
| 2. It makes no distinction whatever between losses | 

Sustained in surrendering a lawful and laudable cal)- | 


heretics, before they undertake to denounce ‘th pro- 
mulgation of come-outer sentiments’ in the cauw of 
the enslaved in our land, They know that the whole 
difficulty, in this case, lies in the fact, that the Meth. 
North is a slaveholding a 





oudist Episcopal Church 





slave-breeding Church, in spite of its ‘de 
| discipline’; and they are afraid to have the tr 
spoken, as all are who ar consciously in the wrong, 
Before reflecting upon the good faith and fair dealing 
of the Abolitionists in Port Norfolk whose pockets 
they have picked, let them evince by their c nduet 
that they understand what belongs to common moral. 
ity, and the binding nature of a contract, 

eae hn 
ANOTHER CASE OF IMPOSTURE. 
Wiypsor Locxs, Conn, Sept. 7, 1857. 

Mr. Garrison: 

Drar Sin,—George Thompson, the fugitive, whom 


| robbery the world has ever beheld. 

3. It takes no cognizance of the fact that the North, 
and white labor every where, have been the principal | 
sufferers by the perpetration of the crime ; greater by | 


! 
| far than all the ill-gotten gains of the slaveholder | . : Pop RE 
| Seward at Albany, (according to his account,) cam 


Fy , . e heard the partit- 
to us that evening, You will have heard the pa 
ulars of the attempt to arrest him, and his escape, be 

His friends in Spr 


. : orning, to meet Mr. 
you sent from Boston, Saturday morning, to meet} 


could ever compensate ; and, 

| 4, It proposes neither Pay nor Pity, neither Com- 
pensation nor Compassion to the poor slaves, for all 
their long-endured agonies and toils; but instead, | 
, turns them forth helpless, homeless and still hated, 










fore you receive this, 
judged it best to send him southward, and 


cord; . = thi ow miles of this place, 

| "pon a community that has crushed and plundered accordingly brought within a few mi ee We 
| them from generation to generation, | and directed to one of my people — a aa 
oncluded, in view 

| 9, Resolved, That fidelity to the cause of freedom | were at a loss what to do, but concladed, is aa 


the large reward offered for him, and the oot 


| 
/ and justice to the slave demand that we brand such k } 
| probability of considerable effort to trac 


;ascheme as most iniquitous and cruel, tending far | 
| More to prolong and extend than to exterminate the 
‘system, and worthy only of a conclave of oppressors | 
and tyrants. 

| 38. Resolved, That the time has fully come, when 
; the friends of freedom, who belieye in the necessity | 
| of a government of force, and who are now acting in 
‘the Federal Government, might render essential aid 
| to the Anti-Slavery cause by organizing political par- | 
| ties outside of the present national confederacy— | 
parties which shall pledge their candidates to ignore. 
| the Federal Government, and make their respective 
j States free and independent sovereignties, 
All the Resolutions were adopted, excepting the | 
last, which was presented and advocated by Mr. | 

but strongly negatived by the meeting, 

| The Bugle says the number present was larger 
than last year—good delegations having come from | 


sharp lookout, especially on the main poate 
near Springfield, that it would be safest for hi 
immediately in the direction of Albany, ove 
country roads, It being the Sabbath, Iwas soe 
rily confined at home by my pulpit ate 0 ie: 
and could not carry him on his way, as I sh ‘ a 
been glad to do. He remained with us Satur ’ 
night, and started on foot early yesterday ee , 
being pretty well, though somewhat sai * 

If no misfortune befel_ him, he reached cet : 
——’s, West Hartland, Conn., last evening, eS - 
| he would be cared for. ‘Thence he was nari a 
to Mr. —— —_. West Winsted, Conn., eatik 
there till he heard from yourself e: Mr. a sd 
From West Winsted, it is but a few miles “my sail 
on the Housatonic railroad, if you should perme 
for him to proceed in that w ay. 


the 





aay 





ie 


ch the 3 





i hrou 

i dives y you gave him, throu : 
te ennsylvania, and from yarious parts of He lost the money } 1 gay ne dou 
| perabundant kindness of his hes nfo 


Ohio. The spirit of compromise seemed quite at a! 


a 2 he car 
discount. counterfeit bill for a scoundrel whom he ca 


sory kind 
y 7 a stors were VE) &” 
OPENS in the cars. He says the conduct os 


ae Kg : +n with as much mone 
A WEIGHTY LIST OF NAMES. tohim. We supplied hii with a ree cs gve dale 
: between for _ 
The following are the names of the persons in New | thought he would need: between 
Haven, who signed the Letter to President Buchanan, | lars, 


f his 
I trust he will be kept from the sare gre 
pressor, and to hear from you of his re ees al 
of safety. May God hasten the day . oi 6 
not be obliged to hide the fugitive, to sav 
being forced back into slavery ! 


Yery truly, yours, 

David Smith, Very . See et 
J. Hawes, SA) 
James F. Babcock, — + the colored 
My ng mg EF" We know nothing pornamig to mae 
3. R. Gilbert, sox,” referred to in the fie” 
Leonard Bacon, man, * GrorGe oes ronounce him 1 es 

ing letter, and accordingly } ont friend Di 


which elicited his audacious and ominous reply. It! 
will be seen, at a glance, that they are highly respect- 
able and influential—the President of Yale College 
|taking the lead, 


pes the alarming state of things in Kansas, and | 


a 





ALLEN. 
ore D. Woolsey, 
Henry Dutton, 
Charles L, English, 

J. H. Brockway, 

Eli W. Blake, 





ves, LC. Kingsley, ‘ benevol 

B. Silliman, Jr., B. Silliman, impostor—regretting that our be f caution oo 
Noah Porter, Edward C. Herrick, been so basely deceived. Too much © ‘hose sym 
Thomas A, Thatcher, Charles Ives, ot be exercised, on the part of those he! = 
J. A. Davenport, Wm. T. Eustis, Jr. s isted in behalf of the colore*I 7 
ington Hooker, Alex. C. Twining, thies are warmly enlisted in be to colored applic# 
Philos Blake, Josiah W. Gibbs, ulation, bond and free, in relation stensibly 0 
. K. Foster, Alfred Walker, for aid either in their own case, Or ms satel of the 
Jo : take Stephen "G. Hubbard, som some relative from bondage. cal will be like? 
Wm. H. Russell, Hawley Olmstead, Stet ave Seeetnins #6 all dizections, a8 ig 
. . iminish in 2 ‘ 
Seagrove Wm, Magill, | 4, in rather than diminish Seen the be 

orace Bushnell, n : 
ioe 2 * Tnethy D ht, mae aan © a gener sh 

David anti- 4 . Ed. Lids 

— Henry Peck. safety, Asive very sparingly of money 
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SEPTEMBER 18. — 


REMINISCENCES. 
Y ERRINTON : 
nd I were play fellows in boyhood, some five 
forty years ago! Indeed, I believe you are, now, 
“ - cerson, except my own relatives, of whom 
; oe + a remembrance, extending back, as 
ear me witness, to incidents in the war with 
in in 1812. So quickly does time pass 
And, now, I find my old friend toiling at the 
. Tue LInegaTOR, & most honorable employ- 
ond leyoting his best days to the cause of Hu- 
edom. May he have gratitude for the present, 
; » for the future—hope for himself, and for 
. ole human race! 
‘sa letter I received, as you will see, from Mr. 
:, twenty-six years ago. It is interesting as 
heen written in his ‘ first love,’ and will ena- 
t> see whether he has backslidden or not. 
it it to you, with a hope that it may find a 
in Tue LieeRator. 
Yours, truly, 
LAROY SUNDERLAND. 
Poston, Se ptember 14, 1857. 
am Wi thank our old friend, as we are sure the 
ff Tap Liesrator will, for the privilege 
, editor’s consent) of laying this heroic and 
ily tempered letter before the public. Our ‘ hon- 
e employment’ of ‘toiling at the case on Tue 
’ to which our friend alludes, though at 





ERATOR. 
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LETTER FROM AARON M. POWELL. 


Exama Waren Cone, N.Y. 
September 10, 1857. 


Desr Mr. Garrison: 

Again we are in the field of active labor, as soldiers 
enlisted in the warfare for freedom. Our meetings, 
thus far, though not largely attended, have been com- 
posed of a most intelligent and interesting class of 
persons, and we hope and believe that much good will 
come of them, in the respective localities in which 
they have been held. This, as you know, is a portion 
of New York upon which very little of our kind of 
labor has been bestowed. The old ‘ mad-dog’ ery of 
‘Infidelity’ has been thoroughly sounded in relation 
to us, vspecially at Owego, at which place we closed 
a series of four meetings last evening. For some- 
thing more than a year past, the Rev. Dr. Cox has 
been preaching in Owego, and of course the people 
who have been blessed (I should say cursed) with his 
ministrations would see little else than dangerous in- 
Jidelity in any thing that faithfully exposed a pro-sla- 
very, time-serving religion. The Rev. Time-server’s 
influencg,so far as it has extended, has been most per- 
nicious; but we found a few earnest, truth-loving 
spirits at Owego, some of whom subscribed for the 
Standard, and I trust that our work will not be with- 
out good and lasting results. 

To-morrow, we commence a series of meetings in 
Corning, to continue two days, after which we return 
to this place (Elmira) for a two days’ Convention. 
Surely, there was never greater need of our labors 
than in the present ‘crisis.’ May the ‘crisis’ con- 
tinue, until the ‘ oppressed shall go free.’ 

As ever, truly your friend, 
AARON M. POWELL. 
LETTER FROM CHARLES L. REMOND. 
Maxtsoro’, Stark Co., O., Sept. 9, 1857. 
My Dear Frienp, Mr. Garrison: 

This hurried note will intimate to you the safe ar- 
rival of Sarah and myself in Alliance on Saturday 
noon, whereat we found the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society in session, and fairly opened, under a large 
tent and in a beautiful grove owned by our friend 
I. R. Haynes, to whom, together with Mrs. Haynes 
and family, we are deeply indebted for their atten- 
tions and hospitality during our stay. The audience 
under the tent far exceeded our expectations in num- 
bers, and for interest, intelligence, enthusiasm and 
unanimity of spirit and purpose, I have never seen it 
surpassed, 

Our friends, S. 8S. and A. K. Foster, Foss, Mrs. 
Coleman, Pillsbury, were on hand from beginning to 


| end, and never did better work for the cause. To 








LrrenaTor, 

‘noe wearisome to the flesh, is nevertheless a delight- 
f x, and always strengthening to the soul and 
‘ Y. 

Boston, Sept. 8, 1831. 
r under very signal obligations to you for your 
cs, relative to my personal safety. These do 
me from my purpose the breadth of a hair. 
wretches exist at the South, no doubt, who 
nate me for a sixpence. Still, I was 
f this peril when I began my advocacy of the 
the slave. Slaveholders deem me their enemy ; 
y aim is simply to benefit and save them, and | 
ethem, I value their bodies and souls at 
pr e, though I abominate their crimes. 

* oo. I de not justify the slaves in their rebel- 

tI do not condemn them, and applaud simi- 
nduct in whife men. I deny the right of any 
fight for liberty, and so far am a Quaker in 
», Of all men living, however, our slaves have | 
t reason to assert their rights by violent meas- | 
asimuch as they are more oppressed than oth- 
ity is plain—my path without embarrassment. | 
I continue to expose the criminality and | 
avery, be the consequences what they may | 
I hold my life at a cheap rate: I know it | 
t danger: but if the assassin take it} 
« Lord will raise wp another and a better ad- | 
v t nmy ste ad. | 
\ thanking you for your friendly letter, I re- 
iste, 
Yours, in the best of bonds, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, | 
lo La Roy SuNDERLAND. | 
— | 
SLAVE LAW CASE. 
, (Ky.) Sept. 9, 1857. | 
tor of the Lihera'cr :— 
| 


To tle Ed 

I send you a statement of a law case, recently de- 

this State, that may be of interest to your 

The case has been appealed, but I have lit- 

f its reversal. The Dred Scott decision is 

its mark. Five years ago, no Kentucky | 

ld have ever thought of rendering such a | 
, as the one I report. 

Stephen Kyler, a negro, who was born a slave, was | 

ated by his master, Joseph Kyler, in 1843, | 

inee that time been a freeman. For several 

prior to his emancipation, he cohabited with | 

was the husband (so far as by the laws of Ken- | 

ky, the place of their residence and nativity, he | 


be a husband) of a female slave named Cyn- 
Josepk Kyler, the 
‘+r owner of Stephen, who was a bachelor and an 


, the property of a neighbor. 


an, being anxious to secure Cynthia to Stephen | 

1 wife, purchased her of her owner, but could not, \ 
ler the Kentucky Constitution of 1850, and an act | 
Legislature passed in pursuance thereof, eman- | 


without her emigrating from the State, 


v was not required by law when Stephen was 


|. This being the case, and Stephen and Cynthia ; 
» remain in Kentucky, Joseph Kyler con- | 
ted a lawyer as to the best method of effecting his 
s, who advised him to convey her to Stephen, 
which he did in 1853, without any consideration, 
The veyance, which was an ordinary bill of sale, | 
lute on its face, but the object and under- | 
ng of the parties was not to convey Cynthia to | 


Stephen as property, or so as to lay her liable for his | 
d or to enable him to sell her or exercise any | 
| 

power or control over her than that of husband, | 


e has at no time claimed or exercised any other | 


r power. 
rior to this conveyance, in the year 1849, Hon. 
George W. Dunlap, a lawyer, had recovered a judg- 
ist Stephen for attorney's fees, and in 1857 


f fiert facias on the judgment, and levied | 


ficer on Cynthia as the property of Stephen, | 


eeding to have her sold as a slave for its 

lo prevent this, a suit was instituted by 

nand Cynthia against Dunlap and the officer, 
which they prayed the court to declare that she 
Was not the property, but the wife of Stephen; and 
f she should be held to be the property of Ste- 

it she was not liable for Dunlap’s debt, it 

een contracted before the 

and the conveyance, if fraudu- 


conveyance of 

to Stephen ; 

) Stephen's creditors at all, in consequence of | 
neonditional, (as contended for by Dunlap, ) 
t fraudulent as to creditors whose claims were 
ence at the time. 

e case was tried at the August term, 1857, of the 

ard Circuit Court, in the State of Kentucky, and 


Was elaborately argued by Allan A. Burton and L. 
Laniram, Esqs., for Stephen and Cynthia, and by 
Dunlop for himself; and the court held that Cynthia 
Was nota wife, but property merely, and as such lia- 


be sold for her husband's debt to Dunlap. 
cecision was appealed from, and will be tried 
Decembe; term, 1857, of the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky. 
THE REINS TIGHTENING. 
xtract of a private letter from a highly intelligent | 
gentieman in Missouri :— | 





‘I think the tyrant reins of slaveholding are being | 
so tight, (or taut, as the sailor says,) that they | 
reak. Clay is dead, Benton is dead, po- | 

‘cally, and the cause of slavery is in the hands of 
thern madmen, and Northern doughfaces, like | 
v iss and Webster, who would be glad to see slavery | 
Killed, but who dare not help to kill it. To me, it| 
*cems certain that the country will soon be where | 
‘lavery will have to die, or else we must all be 


slaves. We must settle the point whether slavery or 
liberty shall govern the territories, and the determina- 
o: f that question will determine its continuance in 
the States. In Missouri, we have fairly turned the 
Prejudice against the negroes into a new channel, 


ere it works against slavery, because the white la- 
Sorer will not work by the side of the negro slave. 
Hence he will try to drive the slave out of the State, 
and the prejudice which has heretofore sustained sla- 
Very will now oppose it. There is also a strong 
Northern emigration coming into the State, and in a 
few years, I expect to see most of the slaves removed. 
They will never increase. But slavery, when abol- 
ished in this State, will be abolished by prejudice, and 


Not by principle.’ 


Let freedom be decreed on principle, Missourians ! 





neither party nor sect did they give quarter, nor ask 
it of them. 

The meeting opened with high-toned resolutions, 
and the key-note given by the first speaker was an 
unmistakable one, and sustained throughout the 


many sessions without the appearance of abatement, | 


qualification or reservation. The Chairman found it 
difficult to keep the vast assembly upon their seats, 
from actual eagerness to see every thing passing and 
to hear every thing said. Upwards of $500 were 
paid and promised to carry forward the cause, many 
subscribers added to the Bugle, and first-rate work 
opened to the local friends and to the several agents 
from the East. 

Although I have not fully regained my strength, I 
never felt more hale and hearty for the struggle. I 
often spoke of you in answer to inquiring friends 
around me in the meeting, and as often did we wish 
that you were present to participate in the proceed- 
ings, and to join in the general expression of hope 
and encouragement inspired by the glorious gathering 
and demonstration just passed. 

My sheet is full, and I can only add the desire to 
be kindly remembered to the friends at 21 Cornhill. 

Yours, faithfully, 
CHARLES LENOX REMOND. 


P.S. It was said that there were three thousand 


| persons present at the meeting on Sunday, and every 


body appeared to be upon their good behavior. A 


good sign. Cc. L. R. 
— eS ———————_—__—_ 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE WESTERN A. 8. 
SOCIETY. 


Sauem, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1857. 
Dear Frrenp May: 
The anniversary meeting at Alliance closed on 
Monday. It was, on the whole, the best one I ever 


saw in the West. It was well attended, and the | 


discussions were very spirited, and mainly interesting 
and profitable. I see no reason why we may not 
prosecute a campaign worthy of so auspicious a be- 
ginning. Calls pour in on us from all quarters for 


lectures and conventions, and many old Republicans | 


and Free Soil men are about tired of their political 
warfare. 

You will soon see the ReSolutions of the Anniver- 
sary, and I hope approve them, too. They all passed 
unanimously, except that of 8S. 8S. Foster on political 
action; and the opposition to that was almost as de- 
cided as the approval of the rest. I think it finds 
very little, if any, favor among the Executive Com- 
mittee, or any of the old friends of the Western So- 
ciety, except, it may be, among a very few of strong 
political tendencies, or actual members of the Repub- 
lican party. 

The resolutions on the Church found no opponent 
Those relating to the new compensation 
project of Elihu Burritt were equally unfortunate. 
It was delightful to see how promptly and how 
unitedly the Western Society placed the whole weight 


whatever. 


of its foot on this last attempt of cowardice and com- 


promise to evade its most solemn duty, at once to de- 
mand the liberation of the captive, regardless of the 
iron demands of those who have robbed them so long. 

The meeting continued three days. 
the attendance was at least three thousand persons. 
The great Oberlin Tent was never much better filled ; 
never with a more earnest and determined congrega- 
tion of the friends of freedom and humanity. 

Yours, for the right, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 
a oe 
A WRONG IMPUTATION. 
Porrsmoutn, (N. H.) Sept. 14, 1857. 
Dear GARRISON: 

We noticed the article from the Tribune in Tue 
Lizerator of last week, respecting the leasing of one 
of the rooms of the Tract Society building for a rum 
shop, by their Committee. We do not see the TJri- 
bune, but we are told by a friend of ours from New 
York, who does take it, that the statement was an 
error, and that it was corrected by the Tribune in a 


| day or two after its insertion. The facts in the case, 


as we understand from our friend, are these :—The 
Committee of the Tract Society rented this room to a 
man engaged in the hat trade, with the understanding 
that he should not underlet it. Notwithstanding 
this, it appears that he did underlet it to this concern, 
for the liquor traffic. As soon as this became known 
to the Committee, the necessary steps were taken for 
his removal, which was accomplished. 

We know that you will agree with us that all er- 
rors should be corrected as early as possible, and as 
extensively as the errors were circulated. 

Yours, truly, J— N—. 


_ 
> 


Kansas. A gentleman who has just returned from 
a tour through the border counties of Missouri states 
that nothing is talked of there save the proposed inva- 





sion of Kansas the coming October. The Blue 
Lodges are being reorganized, and every thing gives 
evidence that extensive preparations are being made 


to control the election in Kansas. On the other hand, 


the military organization, formed by the Free State 


men for the protection of the ballot-box, is rapidly 
being completed. Affairs in the Territory are evi- 
dently tending towards a terrible crisis, and the Oc- 
tober election may witness its denouement. 


On Sunday, | 


From the Richmond Enquirer of Sept. 4. 
LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT TYLER. 


Messrs. Eprrors: Although I have observed pro- 
found silence in regard to all public political discus- 
sions since the close of my official residence at Wash- 
ington, yet it seems to me to be not only proper, but 
in some measure required of me, to vindicate an act 
of my administration, for which posterity will hold 
me accountable, against a public attack made upon it. 
Such an occasion has occurred in the published de- 
bates of the recent Commercial Convention at Knox- 
ville, wherein a member is stated to have declared 
the provision in the treaty of Washington, stipulat- 
ing or. the part of the United States for the mainte- 
nance of a fleet of eighty guns for the suppression of 
the slave trade under the American flag, was an act 
of discourtesy and insult to the South, as a reason for 
its abrogation. ‘The declaration thus made seems to 
have met with the countenance of a large majority of 
the convention, in the final vote upon the subject. 

I propose to do no more, Messrs. Editors, than re- 
vive with the public a recollection of the incidents 
which led to the incorporation of that provision in 
the treaty; and having done so, I shall be content to 
leave the matter to the arbitrament of the proper tri- 
bunal. 

I shall, however, be permitted to observe, that the 
remarks reported to have fallen from members of the 
convention, in debating the main subject, are so en- 
tirely variant from the popular sentiment entertained 
throughout the Southern States, as I believe, in 1842, 
as to occasion me no little surprise. Who, in 1842, 
even dreamed that there would be, as early as 1857, 
@ proposition seriously made to revive the slave trade? 
I certainly entertained no such idea; nor did, I am 
quite sure, any one of the able and patriotic statesmen 
who were my constitutional advisers. I really thought, 
and often Sectased, that the Southern States were 
more opposed to the slave trade than any other por- 
tion of our people. They had voted with. singular 
unanimity for the act of Congress which declared 
that all citizens of the United States engaged in that 
trade should be regarded, and if convicted punished, 
as pirates. How it happens, then, that a provision 
introduced into a treaty to enforce a law for which 
the South had voted can be rightfully regarded as an 
insult to the South, I must say passes my comprehen- 
sion. Certainly, such an idea never entered into my 
head or heart. 

My principal desire, however, is to eall the atten- 
tion of the country, in brief, to the facts as they ex- 
isted immediately antecedent to the treaty of Wash- 
ington. The British government had insisted upon 
the right, in virtue of various treaties with other na- 
tions, to visit ships on the coast of Africa sailing under 
} the American flag, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
true nationality of the ships. England had even ven- 
tured to put their claim into practice. This called 
forth strong remonstrances from Mr. Stevenson, who 
was then our minister at London, and a most able 
argument in pamphlet forni appeared soon after, from 
| the pen of Gen. Cass, who was our minister at Paris. 
{The conduct of our representatives at London and 
| Paris, in this particular, was fully approved by the 
| administration, and, in my annual message to Con- 
| gress, I took decided ground against the claim pre- 
|ferred by Great Britain, and made the occasion to 
| say, that as the United States government was the 
| first to declare the slave trade to be piracy, so far as 
| the citizens of the United States were concerned, so 
| it was fully able to enforce its own laws, without the 

aid of British cruisers. 
Thus the two governments remained for a time an- 
{ tagonized on the question. Great Britain urged that 
she meant no insults to the American flag, but that it 
| Was impossible, without a visit to the ship, to ascer- 
| tain whether she belonged to the nation whose flag 
' she bore, or had assumed that flag merely to deceive, 
| thus seeking immunity under the American flag, 
| when the vessel, officers and crew might be French, 
| Portuguese or Spanish, or some other nation, intent 
} on the slave trade, whose treaty stipulations had given 
{to Great Britain the right of visit ana search, Great 
| Britain also urged on our government, as a considera- 
| tion for quiescence on our part in the matter, that if 
| the vessel visited should turn out to be truly Ameri- 
jean, bound on a peaceful mercantile voyage, she 
| would indemnify all loss and every. damage sustained, 
} as had been honorably done in all preceding cases. 
| Lord Ashburton was possessed of full power to nego- 
| tiate on this as on other subjects, and upon confer- 
ence, I reiterated my declaration, made in my annual 
message, that the United States government was able 
to enforce its own laws, and that I should see to their 
| enforcement, treaty or no treaty, under the obliga- 
| tions of paramount duty. I then suggested, by way 
of discharging this duty on my part, that we should 
keep upon the African coast a naval armament suffici- 
ently great to visit all ships that might hoist the United 
| States flag and fall under suspicion, but that we could 
not permit another nation to do so, Upon this basis, 
| the stipulation in the treaty has, in my mind, always 
j}rested. Certain it is, that for the after-time of my 
‘service, no visit, much less search, of an American 
| vessel, occurred on the part of a British cruiser. 
| What has taken place since, I will not undertake tosay. 
| Ihave nothing to do with what the government of 
| this country may deem it proper to do in regard to 
that stipulation ; but this I will venture to say, that, 
| repeal when it pleases that provision of the treaty, it 
{ will still find it necessary, for the enforcement of the 
| laws of the United States, as well as for the protection 
|of the traflic of merchant vessels on that coast—a 
| traffic every year increasing in value, and destined in 
the end to be of vast magnitude—to maintain a fleet 
of at least eighty guns on the coast of Africa. It 
|might be worthy of consideration by the next Com- 
mercial Convention whether, before they advise the 
| cancelling of the provision in question, and denounce 
| it as an insult to the South, they should not first re- 
peal the law relative to piracy in regard to the slave 
| trade. 
| Very respectfully, your obedient servart, 
| 





August 31, 1857. JOHN TYLER, 


= --——_____ —_ 


| STATE CONVENTIONS. 

| The Young Men’s Convention, for the ratification 
} of the nomination of Hon. N. P. Banks for Governor, 
| met in Worcester on the 8th inst. at Mechanics’ Hall. 
| George White, Esq., of Quincy, presided, and speech- 
| es were made by Mr. Banks, Senator Wilson, Hon, 
| Sullivan Ballou of Rhode Island, Hon. J. T. Headly 
{of New York, Hon. 8. C. Maine of Chelsea, D. W. 
| Gooch of Melrose, Hon. C. C. Chaffee, Hon. C. L. 
Knapp, M. C.’s, John L. Swift, George Odiorne, Hon. 
| Gideon Haynes, Z K. Pangborn and others, and a 
| series of resolutions endorsing the nomination of Mr. 
| Banks, and in favor of a cordial union of all the 
‘friends of freedom in the future, on the paramount 
} issue of opposition to the extension of slavery, were 
| adopted unanimously. Several thousand people were 
| present, and everything passed off harmoniously. 
Two American State Conventions were held in Bos- 
|ton on Thursday, one in Tremont Temple, composed 
|of the Gardner wing of the Fremont Americans, and 
another in Chapman Hall, of National or Filmore 
| Americans. E, ©. Baker presided over the former, 
jand W. 8. King over the latter. 

| Both conventions united in re-nominating Governor 
| Gardner. They subsequently fused and went to Fan- 
| euil Hall, where Gov. Gardner made a speech. Ad- 
dresses were made during the day by A. A. Lawrence, 
Col. Dewitt and others. 

The Tremont Temple Convention adopted resolu- 
tions re-endorsing the Springfield Platform,and in favor 
of retrenchment and reform, while the Chapman Hall 
Convention endorsed the doctrines of the National 
Council.—Salem Ubserver. 


‘THE NATION MUST BE FREE!’ 

An Original Song, sung (oddly enough!) at the 
Banks's Young Men’s Convention at Worcester, 
Sept. 7, 1857, by the Waltham Glee Club. 

Aim—‘ Auld lang syne.’ 


I. 
In Freedom’s cause we mect to-day, 
A young, but’Spartan band, 
With Banks to point the shining way 
Where Free MEN love to stand! 
From every hill-top, vale and plain, 
O’er land—from sea to sea— 
Ring forth the pean, shout the strain, 
‘Tue Nation MUST BE FREE!’ 
Chorus.— In Freedom cause our sires fought, 
In days lang syne— 
For boon like this we well may shout, 
Hurrah ! for auld lang syne! 


11. 

From Berkshire’s green and rugged hills, 
To Cape Cod’s glittering is 

The joyous clamor, echoing, thrills— 
«Freedom throughout the land !’ 

From bill-top, valley, river, plain— 
O’er land—from sea to sea— 

Proclaim our motto—ring the strain— 
‘Tue NATION MUST BE FREE!’ 


Chorus.—In Freedom’s cause our sires fought, &c, 


mt. 

Then—up, boys, up! Gird on the sword, 

And mount your ready steeds ! 
The ‘iron man’ will give the word— 

We'll follow where ne leads. © 
Fling out the banner! Spread the sail! 

Our watchword— Victory!” 
With Bawnxs, ‘ there’s no such word as rarm’— 

. ‘The Nation must be reer!’ 


Chorus.—In Freedom's cause our #F.8 {org it, &e. 








Stave-Carcurne ry Maryianp. A letter, dated 
Washington, Sept. 6, says: 

: an. oe pes nm | by songs og i 
ing sexes, re- 
siding in this city, to attend a camp-meeting toward 
the north part of the State, (Maryland.) oe 
ting their spiritual strength renewed, they i 
to turn their faces toward the land of the free, and 
had almost succeeded in reaching a place of ’ 


when the stampede became known, A droverin 

timore offered to capture the for a share of 
the sale money to the cotton plan of the South: 
The owners having agreed to his ition, he went 
in pursuit, and brought back nine of the y, who 





Rapicat Anoucrionists. Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Mr. Brown (who was once a slave,) and Mr. Powell, 
have been holding meetings in Ahtaga Hall on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday last. On Monday eve- 
ning, Miss Anthony delivered an able address on Fe- 
male Education. On Tuesday evening, she Jectured 
on Slavery. Miss Anthony is a pleasing speaker, and 
whatever subject she discusses, no nm can mistake 
her meaning, or fail to be moved by her earnest pa- 
thos, however much he may dissent from her pon 
sions. Mr. Brown has experienced all the blessings 
of slavery. He ialee that he now is not his 
own, but the property of a few women in England 
who bought him of his former master, who, he says, 
is his uncle. Mr. Powell is a good debater, and knows 
his subject well. In their discussions, they hit the 
Democrats some hard blows, and the Republicans suf- 
fered some too. They boldly take the position that 
the Union ought to be dissolved. In this particular, 
we essentially differ from this class of politicians.— 


Owego Times. 





Porms ny Frances Evtex Watkins. We have be- 
fore us a little collection of poems upon miscellaneous 
subj which we desire to commend to the notice of 
the contemners of the colored race, as an evidence of 
what that depressed people can accomplish in the field 
of general literature. The authoress, Miss Watkins, 
is a young lady of color, a native of Baltimore, and 
still resident there. She is very favorably known as a 
public speaker. She is about 22 years of age, of pleas- 
ing appearance and interesting manners, and one who 
is destined, we anticipate, to aid largely in the eleva- 
tion and redemption of her sisters and brethren. 

e poems in this little paper-covered volume—of 
which the tenth thousand has been issued—are, as 
Mr. Garrison says in an appropriate Introduction, 
‘very creditable to her, both in a literary and moral 
point of view, and indicate the possession of a talent 
which, if carefully cultivated and properly encouraged, 
cannot fail to secure for herself a poetic reputation,’— 
Salem Observer. 





te VW often hear of singular cases of gratitude, 
which show human nature to be better than many 
would have us believe. Here is the last case: At 
the time of the pro-slavery riots in 1838, in Philadel- 
phia, the Orphan Asylum for Colored Children was 
fired. Through the exertions of the Good Will En- 
gine Company, the building was partially saved from 
the flames, and the lives of its inmates rescued from a 
devouring element and a furious mob. On Friday 
evening last, a colored man, neatly attired, entered 
the house of the Good Will Engine Company, and 
desired to see some of the members. Having intro- 
duced himself to them, he stated that nineteen years 
since, through their exertions, while an inmate of the 
Colored Asylum, his life was preserved. He then 
presented them with a silver goblet, valued at forty 
dollars, as a testimony of his undying esteem. 


a 


A Dress Reform Convention.—Miss Hancock, the 
Secretary of the Cayuga Dress Reform Society, pub- 
lishes the proceedings of a convention of the Reform- 
ers, held at Auburn a few weeks since. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted :— 

‘Resolved, That as health is closely allied to dress, 
we, as reformers, adopt and lend our aid to carry into | 
common use short skirts, loose waists, minus the 
whalebone, and any style which we deem comfortable 
and healthful. 

Resolved, That we.regard Paris fashions as a nui- 
sance; and that we, as American free-born women, 
do discard them as such.’ 


The convention adjourned to meet at Skaneateles, 
N. Y., Nov. 13, when a ‘dress reform ball’ is to be 
given. 


A Big Boot.—Among the boots for the Southern 
market manufactured in the Philadelphia Peniten- | 
tiary, is a pair that would have almost answered for | 
the famous legendary giant who wore the seven | 
leagued boots. Each one weighs eight and a half, 
pounds, and is nineteen inches in length, and six and | 
three-quarters inches wide across the soles. They) 
are intended for a slave upon a plantation, who offi- | 
ciates on Sunday as a preacher. 





Oregon.—It has been taken for granted that a ter- | 
ritory so far north as Oregon was forever sacred to | 
Freedom ; but the politicians of the Southern stripe, 
who swarm in that region, are endeavoring to have it 
otherwise. The Convention to form a State Consti- } 
tution proposes to submit the question, whether they | 
shall have slavery or not, to the vote of the people. 


Brigham Toasted.—One of the toasts at a Mormon 
celebration at Philadelphia was: ‘ Brigham Young— 
The Lion of the Lord. When he roars in the moun- 
tains, all the whelps stick up their ears, Such a get- 
ting up stairs I never did see.’ 


[#" The statue erected to Daniel O'Connell, at 
Limerick, is of bronze, of colossal size, and represents 
‘the Liberator’ in a commanding attitude, grasping 
in his left hand the roll of the Emancipation Act, and 
his right hand raised in front of his breast. 


€# The ‘Straight Republican’ Provisional Com- 
mittee, J. M. Stone, Chairman, and H. A. Peirce, 
Secretary, have called a State Convention in Boston, 
September 30th. ‘They repudiate Mr. Banks, as hav- 
ing uttered himself in his New York speech, and in 
his recent Worcester speech, in a rather hunkerish 
way. 


tPF It is suggested that Proverbial Philosophy 
Tupper’s last sonnet on the Atlantic cable was the 
real eause of the break. Nothing on earth, or beneath 
the deep, could stand such a strain as that ! 


(2 The Annual Meeting of the American Aboli- 
tion Society will be held in Syracusx, N. Y., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept 29th and 30th, com- 
mencing at 2 P. M, on Tuesday, and continuing until 
Wednesday evening. 


te French agents have been openly sent to the 
coast of Africa in order to recruit negro slaves for the 
West Indies, and the Legislature of Guadaloupe has 
been officially apprized of the fact. 


t@ Emerson Etheredge was only beaten for Con- 
gress in Tennessee by 127 votes in an aggregate poll 
of 16,000. Of the Southern members who voted 
against the Nebraska bill, pot one will serve in the 
next Congress. Colonel Benton, Louisiana Hunt, 
Tennessee Cullom, &c., were run out of the last Con- 
gress, and the rest, with Gen. Sam Houston, have now 
followed them. 


Help for the Filibusters.—A Mobile paper says 
$150,000 have been raised in Georgia in aid of Walk- 
er’s proposed descent upon Nicaragua. 

In anticipation of an attack from filibusters, Costa 
Rica has decreed the expected expedition of General 
Walker to be piratical, and those who participate in it 
will be punished with death. 


{¥° Within the past three months, 8,600,000 new 
cents have been issued from the mint at Philadelphia, | 
weighing forty-three tons. 





THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
* The undersigned again call on all interested in their 
cause,—the cause of Freedom, so deeply important, 
not only to the three millions of American slaves, but 
to the American nation and to entire humanity,—for 
immediate aid, by contributions of money and mate- 
rials, and by purchase at the next Bazaar ; to be open= 
ed in Boston, 
Ow tHe 17Tx or Decempenr. 

Contributions of money at the present time will 
enable members of the Committee now in Europe to 
add to the attractions of the exhibition still further, 
and, in consequence, to increase the funds ; which are 
to be expended, as heretofore, by the American Anti- 
Slave-— Society, in awakening the whole country, 
thrcagm a. newspapers, books and various agencies, 
to the necessity of extinguishing slavery. 

Our principle is too well known to need more than 
a mere statement. It is, immediate, unconditional 
emancipation, without expatriation, and by peaceful 
means. From a growing conviction of the justice 
and necessity of this work, for the good and honor of 
all concerned, every measure possible to be taken will 
inevitably spring without delay. Our funds, there- 
fore, will be devoted to the primary work of arousing 
and engaging the public mind; which, as fast as it 
awakens, never fails to find a way to work its will,— 
through church action, by agitation and withdrawal,— 
by state action, through the customary political chan- 
nels, or by the profounder policy of creating others,— 
by legislative and judicial changes,—by individual 
efforts in the manumission of slaves and the protection 
of fugitives,—by economical measures prompted by 
the greater advantages of free labor, —by humane feel- 
ings creating a preference for its products. 

What we ask of the citizens around us, just 
awakening to some one or other of the manifold as- 
pects of this great question, is, to enable us to contin- 
ue the use of the means that have proved so efficacious 
in their own case, and to sustain the primary cause of 
whatever Anti-Slavery effects they observe and desire 
to promote. 

Let those who labor for an Anti-Slavery national 
and State administration, furnish voters with the only 
sufficient motive to any Anti-Slavery effort, by work- 
ing with us, so to excite the love of liberty, that every 
man shall take the risk of trampling down slavery 
wherever it meets him. 

Let them that pity the hunted fugitive, who sees 
in every Northern man a betrayer, bound to that 
base function by the great organic law of his coun- 
try, take the means most effectual to turn the betray- 
er into the protector, by helping us every where to 
awaken a stronger sentiment than compassion for the 
millions who cannot fly: of whose case it was so tru- 
ly said by a New England poet of the earlier time, 
before school-books were expurgated by slavery— 

‘Their wrongs compassion cannot speak.’ 
Let all take warning to co-operate with us, from those 
earlier days when slavery, instead of dying out, as 
was prophesied, began to grow stronger, because there 
was then no such fountain head of moral power as 
we commend to the attention of the whole land to-day. 

We do not make this appeal in a sectional spirit as 
Northern-born, interfering with matters that do not 
concern us, We make it in grateful acknowledgment 
of the benefits we have received from the anti-slavery 
cause, desiring to communicate them to others. We 
have all been connected personally with the system of 
slavery. One has known the evil power of its money 
temptations; another has felt its political despotism ; 
another its perverting social influence; another its 
corrupting ecclesiastical bondage; another yet has 
been identified by Southern birth and education with 
the slaveholders, and sustained the legal relation of 
ownership to the slaves ; while not unfrequently among 
our most efficient members have been the wives of 
slaves, driven from us by the operation of laws from 
which we cannot protect them, and which make us 
liable to ruinous fine and crushing imprisonment, as 
they have done our associates erewhile. But we all, 
with one accord, testify to the truth of the anti-sla- 
very principles, and entreat the aid of all whom this 
appeal reaches, to deliver the country from such a 
despotism, by their promulgation. 

Contributions may be addressed to Mrs. Cuarman, 
21 Cornhill, Boston, or to the other members of the 
Committee, at their respective homes. 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
MARY MAY, 

ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 
LOUISA LORING, 

L. MARIA CHILD, 

ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 

: ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
ANN REBECCA BRAMHALL, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
MARY WILLEY, 

ABBY FRANCIS, 

ANNA SHAW GREENE, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
ELIZABETH GAY, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH RUSSELL MAY, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 

MARY H. JACKSON, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
LYDIA D. PARKER, 
ELIZA F. EDDY, 
EVELINA A. 8. SMITH, 
ELIZABETH VON ARNIM, 
AUGUSTA KING, 

ELIZA H. APTHORP, 
JUSTINE pve PEYSTER HOVEY, 
MATTIE GRIFFITH. 





THE NINTH 


Worcester Anti-Slavery Bazaar. 


To be held in Worcester, during Cattle Show 
Week, September 22---25, 1857. 


The eight years during which this Bazaar has been 
held in this city have witnessed continued develop- 
ments of the Slave Power more startling in their cha- 
racter than any that have preceded them. The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, the revolting scenes attendant upon 
its repeated execution in this ‘State, the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and the decision of Judge Ta- 
ney, though the legitimate results of the accursed 


t# The Hon. George G. Dunn, late a member of | system whence they sprung, have appalled us by the 


Congress from Indiana, and the master-spirit of the | 
quasi Republican opposition to Mr. Banks’s election 
as Speaker, died at his residence in Bedford, Indiana, 
on the 5th instant. 


Emancipation of Slaves.—By the will of Mrs. M. 
H. Coalter, who died in Stafford county, Va., last 
week, ninety-two of her negroes are set free. They 
are to go to Liberia, or some other free State, which 
they may select, or, if they prefer remaining in Vir- 
ginia, are permitted to select their owners among the 
relatives of the decedent. Charles, her favorite man 
servant, besides his freedom, receives a $100 annuity 
during life.— Richmond tch 





{> From a letter of his, in the New York Obdserr- 
er, it appears that Rev. Dr. Baird is much alarmed 
lest the subject of slavery shall be forced into the 
Berlin Conference. He tacitly admits the system to 
be a vast scheme of iniquity, however, by threatening, 
if it is introduced, to bring up several other matters 
pertaining to India and China, in which England has 
acted an unchristian part. 


rapidity with which they have pressed the question 
nearer to our own homes and firesides. 

Our object is not merely to save Kansas, or to ex- 
clude slavery from the free States, but to wage 
against it unceasing warfare wherever it exists on the 
national domain, until on the soil of the Carolinas the 
song of the freeman and the hum of free labor shall 
— the groan of the slave and the slave-driver’s 


It is for this we ask your sympathy and your aid. 
We want to raise money to send out lecturers and 
publications to rouse the slumbering consciences of 
the le to a consciousness of the increasing impor- 
tance of the Anti-Slavery cause. 

Whatever product of taste, ingenuity or labor, what- 
ever.of money or refreshment any one will be dis- 
posed to give, will be thankfully received and judi- 
ciously appropriated. Communications may be sent 
to any member of the Committee. 

SARAH H. EARLE, 
EMILY SARGENT, 


SARAH L. BUTMAN, 

HANNAH RICE, 

OLIVE LOVELAND, 

MARY C. HIGGINSON, of Worcester ; 
ELIZA of Warren ; 








A. STOWELL, 
SARAH R. MAY, of Leicester ;—and others. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
JERRY RESCUE. 
To the Friends of Freedom of our Common Country : 

Once more we call a general gathering in honor of 
the strike for Freedom, which forever annulled the 
Fugitive Slave Bill in Syracuse. : j 

We invite the friends of freedom everywhere to 
come to Syracuse the Ist day of October next, to com~- 

te the of the slave Jerry. sixth 
anniversary of that bold and good deed recurs on that 
day, and may we not hope, from the course of events, 
that the sabbatical year of our country approaches? 

One and all who acknowledge no law for slavery, 
or who will co-operate in any form to rescue every 
other slave from its lawless and murderous clutches, 
come up to our anniversary ! 

Hon. Gerrit Smith has consented to preside on 
the occasion, and the most distinguished orators, 
from different parts of the country, haye been invited 
to attend and address the meeting. 

JOHN THOMAS, SAMUEL J. MAY, 

JAMES FULLER, T. G. WHITE, 

Cc. B.D. MILLS, J. A. ALLEN, 
Committee, 











te THE MICHIGAN YEARLY MEETING of 
the friends of Human Progress will convene at Bat- 
tle Creek, commencing at half past 10 o'clock, on 
Saturday, the 10th of October, 1857, and continuing, 
by adjournment, for three days or more, as may be 
thought expedient. 

This Association has no cherished creeds or theo- 
logical opinions to promulgate or defend, but disclaim- 
ing all ecclesiastical authority, they * seek not unifor- 
mity of belief in theolegical affairs,’ ‘but cherishing 
and encouraging whatever tends to elevate, and con- 
demning and discouraging whatever tends to degrade,’ 
—they would meet on the broad and universal plat- 
form of the ‘ Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man,’ fearing not for truth, so long as our platform 
is free,—and they invite the co-o of all who re- 
cognize the equal rights and brotherhood of the hu- 
man family, without regard to sex, color or condition, 
and who acknowledge the duty of illustrating their 
faith in God by lives of personal purity and deeds of 
practical righteousness. 

We therefore invite all sincere seekers after truth, 
who may be attracted by the principles of our organ- 
ization, and who, weary of the strifes and perplexi- 
ties which bewilder and stupefy the popular sectari- 
ans of our day, are looking for a higher and more 
practical manifestation of the religious sentiment, to 
meet at the time and place above specified, and give 
the benefit of their counsel. Let us join our hearts 
and hands for a feast of love and good will, in order 
more effectually to combat the giant wrongs and er- 
rors of the age. 

J. P. AVERILL, 

Rk. B. MERRITT, 

E. C. MANCHESTER, 
J. WALTON, Jr., 

H. D. G. FULLER, 

E. C. COCHRAN, j 


Executive 
Committee. 





CONVENTION AT BERLIN. 


The undersigned, to their Brother Socialists all over 
the country: 


Frienps 1x A Common Cavsr—Ourselves, who send 
you this greeting, appoint to meet in Convention, at 
3erlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio, on Saturday and Sun- 

day, the 26th and 27th of September instant, to plan 
what in us lies toward maturing a practical and suc- 
cessful effort at Social re-construction ; and we hereby 
invite you to meet with us, to combine your wisdom 
and action with our own, that by so much as the 
union of endeavor is more wide-spread and universal, 
the result may the more surely and speedily be reach- 
ed. The Convention will be addressed a the best 
speakers on Social Science; and the whole great 
question of Freedom, Association, and Harmonioys 
Human Relations, will come up for discussion, 


Joseph Treat, R. H. Brogden, 
J. W. Towner, M. A. Hunter, 
James A. Clay, C. 5. Rowley, 
Alfred Cridge, Charles Huston, 
Anne Denton Cridge, Ada C. Joiner, 
Elizabeth M. F. Denton, David Edgar, 
J. P. Sasley, G. W. Reeve, 
Clara W. Wait, C. M, Overton, 
C. Sweet Turner, A. P. Bowman, 
J. H. Cook, Thomas Gale, 
Wm. M. Williams, John Moore, 
Wn. A. Hunter, C. D. Rice, 
Augusta Howell, Jane 8. Gale, 
E. B. Londen, Geo. W. Roof, 
Alvin Warren, G. W. Lewis, 
J. H. Mendenhall, Francis Barry, 
M. F. Mendenhall, John Allen, 
Charlotte Bowen, J. M. Sterling, 
and thirty-six others, 





te CUMMINGTON, Mass.—-An Anti-Slavery 
Convention, for Hampshire and Berkshire counties, 
will be held in Cummineton, on Saturday and Sun- 
day, September 19 and 20, commencing on Saturday, 
at 2 o'clock, P. M. All friends of Freedom, and of 
an Uncompromising Movement against Slavery, are 
invited to be present, and confer together upon the 
duties which the urgent necessities of the cause pre- 
scribe. 

Ws. Lioyp Garrison, Cuartes C. Burteten, 
Samvurt May, Jr., and other speakers design to be 
present at the meeting. Come une, come all! 





t# AARON M. POWELL, an agent of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, wiil lecture in On- 
tario County, N. Y., as follows: 

South Bristol, Sunday afternoon and evening, Sep- 
tember 20. 
Naples, Monday evening, September 21. 





ter NOTICE.—Anpy Ketuey Foster's post-office 
address will be Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, until 
further notice. 





DIED—In Attleborough, on Saturday, Sept. 5, 
Mrs. Lucy Ann Bicztow, wife of Horace H. Bige- 
low, aged 23, 








pennant - == 
NEW ENGLAND 
PEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


HE Tenth Annual Term will commence on the 

first Wednesday of November, 1857, and con- 
tinue seventeen weeks. Prorxzssors : Enoch C. Rolfe, 
M. D., Theory and Practice of Medicine; John K. 
Palmer, M. D., Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 
Chemistry ; Wm. Symington Brown, M. D., Anato- 
my and Surgery; Stephen Tracy, M. D., Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children ; Wm. Syming- 
ton Brown, M. D., Physiology, Hygiene, and Medical 


Op ocmmes Mary R. Jenks, M. D., Demonstrator 


f Anatomy; Frances 8. Cooke, M. D., Assistant In- 
structor. 

Fees, $5 for each of the seven Tickets. Free tui- 
tion to forty Students, in Massachusetts, from State 
Scholarships, 

SAMUEL GREGORY, M. D., Sz0’y, Boston, 

Sept. 11. 3w 


Palmer’s Artificial Leg. 


REMOVAL OF THE SPRINGFIELD ESTAB- 
LISHMENT TO BOSTON. 


T the urgent solicitation of the most eminent 

Surgeons and Physicians of Boston and New 
England, the manufacture of this unequalled Ameri- 
can invention has been removed to Boston. The 
‘PALMER ARTIFICIAL LEG’ is without a riva 
either in Europe or America, and is now worn b 
nearly Three Thousand Persons! with astonishing 
success, upwards of two hundred of whom are ladies, 
and we have thirty individuals each walking upon 
two Artificial Legs. It so nearly resembles the natue 
ral leg, in appearance and action, that the nicest ob- 
servation often fails to detect Art from Nature. The 
‘Palmer Leg’ took the ‘Great Prize Medal’ at the 
World’s Fair in London, over thirty competitors from 





In 
thirty-five times, 
and in every instance, received the award of the high- 
est or first premium! The patient is enabled to walk 
immediately upon its application, with remarkable ease, 
comfort and naturalness. 

Pamphlets giving full information sent gratis to 
every applicant. General Office and Manufactories 
for the New England States, including New York 
and the British i Green street, 


Address PALMER & CO,, 3m 


BOARDING-HOUSE,. 
OBERT R. CROSBY, formerly of the Groton 
House, 10 street, has taken house No, 
Alden street, a few doors from Court strect, where 





be can accommodate a few transient and permanent 
tf. 
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POETRY. 


For the Liberator. 
A WORD TO THE WISE IS ENOUGH. 
When partnership links the strong to the weak, 
How palsied the strong one’s arm! 
¢ You will ruin us both; sit quiet ard wait :’ 
So he yields to the weak onejs asarm, 
A word to the wise. 
Of the tyrant Mezentius, the wicked, the vile, 
And his cruelty, have ye ne’er read ? 
How he linked the fresh and breathing life 
To the loathsome corpse of the dead? 
A word to the wise. 








Did ye never read in those Eastern tales 
How Sinbad, the Sailor bold, 

Was bowed and bent by that vile old man, 
And half killed by his strangling fold? 


A word to the wise. 


And the Babylonian despot’s dream 
Of the image on Dura’s plain, 
* Whose feet were iron and miry clay’— 
How they crumbled to dust again? 
A word to the wise. 


Thus mixed with the miry clay of the South 
Are the iron New England States :— 
What chemist can these amalgamate ? 

And what bat disunion awaits ? 

A word to the wise. 

Tenterden, (England.) Janz ASHBY. 

—_—_@——_——_ 
For the Liberator. 
THE FACTORY GIRL. 

‘Ah!’ sighed poor Bessie, ‘I'm so tired out with 
work, I sometimes think I can’t enjoy heaven till I rest 
a little first. I’m afraid of going straight there with- 
out a good sleep in the grave, where the weary mill bell 
can never wake me any more.’—Mrs. Gaskell’s North 
and South. 

* Never sorrow for me, Margaret, 
When I go from this poor place, 
For all I grieve at leaving, dear, 
Is your pitiful sweet face. 
I shall be glad to find at last 
The rest for which I pine ; 
There are few joys to part with 
In such a life as mine; 
"L is a weary round of labor, 
Full of cares that grind and fret, 
For the daily bread we pray for, 
And the rest we never get. 
Do not sorrow when you lay me 
Where purple heath-bells wave ; 
I'm too weary yet for heaven, 
Let me sleep long in my grave. 


Let me sleep without the dreams 
That often drive me wild 
With yearning love and sorrow 
For the starving little child, 
Whose patient face looked into mine, 
(Ah me! how pinched and white !) 
Whose wasted arms clung closely 
Through all that bitter night, 
Whose feeble voice called after me, 
Imploring me to stay, 
When the cruel mill-bell rang, 
And summoned me away. 
And all that day I heard the cry, 
« Oh, Bessie, come to Will!” 
But when I flew to answer it, 
The little voice was still. 

The patient child had found at last 
The ease I could not give: : 
God will forgive me that I went,— 

I worked that he might live. 
My heart is drained of all its tears; 
I will not try to weep, 
For little Will is happier now, 
"Neath the warm sod fast asleep. 
Pain and Want, like angels veiled, 
Showed him enough of woe 
To wean his heart from this sad world, 
And make him glad to go. 
With gentle hands they led him hence, 
From this life hard and drear: 
Dear God, be kind to little Will, 
He had so few joys here. 


His blessed rest will soon be mine, 
And my weary eyes will see 

No tall black chimneys ’gainst the sky, 
Dimming its blue to me. 

I shall not draw my breath with pain 
In the stifling factory rooms, 

And my dizzy head will never whirl 
To the jangling of the looms. 

There ‘ll be no lying down at night, 
Too tired for any prayer, 

No rising up in the dreary dawn 
To the old grief and despair. 

No bitter thoughts of happier souls, 
Who know no want nor sin, 

Who stand like lilies in the sun, 
And * neither toil nor spin” ; 

Who never know what weary hands 
Weave garments for their wear ; 

I would to heaven they could read 
The histories written there; 

What sighs and tears are woven in, 
What cheeks pale in the gloom, 
What homes are darkened by despair, 

What hearts break at the loom, 


I shall forget all in my rest, 
Nor ask for life again, 
When pitying death shall free my soul 
From its prison-house of pain. 
Let me lie far out on the sunny moor, * 
Where not a sound is heard, 
No human footstep passing by, 
Nor voice of singing bird. 
I am tired of sound and motion, 
And shall never lie at ease, 
If I be not very far away 
From the noisy factories. 
I shall not fear to slumber there, 
For the sky "Il be over head, 
The blessed sky I cannot see 
Here, lying on my bed. 
The fragrant heath will cover me, 
Secure from heat and cold, 
And the sunshine (seen so seldom) 
Wiil lure flowers from the mould. 
Bear me to the same green hollow 
Where my little Willie went, 
Lay me close beside my darling, 
And I shall be content. 
Do not sorrow for me, Margaret, 
But thank God I am there, 
At rest forever and forever, 
In the blessed sun and air. 
Tread very lightly as you pass 
Where the purple heath-bells wave ; 
I’m too weary yet for heaven, 
Let me sleep long in my grave.’ LL.M. A. 
——_—>__ 
For the Liberator. 
SWEET MEMORIES. 
There's a soft and golden light 
Round our memories of the past, 
That doth never fade away, 
Though the sky be overcast; 


But forever brightly shines 
Through our lone and weary hours, 
And as gloriously beams 
When our path is rich with flow’rs, 
Deeds of love and gentle words 
Kindle such immortal light; 
With our whole hearts then we bless 
Those who make our mem'ries bright. Karts. 











‘The Liberator. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 

How far, probably, does God act upon the advice 
which men disinterestedly give him (for their own 
purposes) in relation to his management of the world ? 

A writer in the Old Testament* informs us that 
Jehovah once confided to Moses a plan which he had 
formed in relation to the children of Israel; that 
Moses, seeing certain disadvantages in that plan, 
remonstrated against it; and that Jehovah, there- 
upon, repented of his original purpose, and took a 
different course. 

Teachers of religion must often find the question 
coming practically before them for decision, whether 
they will maintain the perfect wisdom and justice of 
God, or the correct information of some one of the 
forty or fifty writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, when these two come in conflict. 

They must sometimes also be asked whether God 
will probably comply with requests that may be made 
to Him at the present day, for more or less rain or 
sunshine than he has originally decided to provide, 
when the farmers of a particular locality think that 
He is giving them too much or too little. 

It appears by the. Honolulu Friend, that a similar 
question has lately been considered among the mis- 
sionaries at the Sandwich Islands. After the subsi- 
dence of a volcanic eruption, which for a long time 
had threatened the people of one of those islands, the 
Rev. T Coan, of Hilo, read an essay before the ‘ Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association,’ with the following 
title: ‘Is it proper to hold up the idea before the 
Hawaiians, that the lava-flow toward Hilo ceased in 
answer to prayer?’ 

It is certainly important that those who assume to 
teach Christianity to the heathen should make it clear 
to them, not only that the true God is wise and good, 
but that he is so wise and so good as not to need guid- 
ance or suggestion from His creatures in either of these 
departments ; and, further, that, if heat and cold, sun, 
wind and rain, should be modified at the request of 
every farmer's minister who thought a change desira- 
ble, we should probably have more variable weather 
than at present, with a much less perfect accomplish- 
ment of the general welfare.—c. kK. w. 





* Exodus xxxii. 9 to 14. 





‘ann 
THE BANKS CONVENTION. 

This Convention at Worcester, though not so nu- 
merously attended from abroad as was expected, was 
united, enthusiastic, and large enough to indicate a 
strong interest. I believe that Mr. Banks will be 
elected, through the strong desire of decent men to 
be rid of Gov. Gardner, and to unite on a tolerable 
representative of average Massachusetts sentiment. 
It is a genuine movement, and includes a wide range 
of elements. The combination of extremes in the 
Convention was very marked. The self-congratula- 
tion of some Boston men that there are ‘no extrem- 
ists in the party,’ is amusing, in view of the promi- 
nence of those eminently law-abiding men (in fugi- 
tive slave cases) 8. P. Hanscom, John L. Swift, and 
Judge Russell! In this city, moreover, great pains 
were taken to include among the delegates some of the 
leaders in the Disunion Convention, such men as 
Thomas Earle and 8. D. Tourtellotte ;—a significant 
circumstance. 

In fact, at the preliminary meeting of the Conven- 
tion which nominated Banks, in the principal speech 
made in his behalf, it was stated, as one of the chief 
proofs of his anti-slavery sincerity, that he had of- 
fered to ‘let the Union slide.” And this was receiy- 
ed with applause! 

Thus, I doubt not, many strong anti-slavery men 
will support Banks, without any personal faith in his 
reliability. Between his election and Gardner's, it is 
the old question between half a loaf and no bread. 
Look only at to-day, and the half loaf conquers. 
But if there is reason to hope, that by holding out 
till to-morrow (and not otherwise) the whole loaf may 
be obtained, it may be better to starve a few hours 
This is, in a nutshell, the whole philosophy 
of third parties. 

Another point, however, comes in. The moral 
offset to the advantage of having a decent party in 


longer. 


power is, that it is a worse evil to have a bad thing 
done by a decent man than by a scoundrel. Let a 
fugitive slave case occur in Boston, (and the number 
of fugitives among us is increasing rapidly, thank 
God !)—it is plain what the State Executive will do. 
Gardner or Banks, no matter,—the Governor will sus- 
tain the United States laws, order out the muskets, 
and shoot down Charles Sumner himself, if he lifts a 
The difference is, that the act 
which Republicans will curse, if done by Gardner, they 
will applaud, if done by Banks. And while Gardner 
would do the act with open villany, Banks would dis- 


finger of resistance. 


guise it with such skilful words as would have almost 
vindicated the Stamp Act or Boston Massacre. 

For these reasons, I can see nothing to be gained, 
by anti-slavery voters, through the support of Mr. 
Banks. ‘To intrigue with Gardnerites or Buchananites 
against him, is utterly unjustifiable,—and yet there 
may be, I am sorry to say, some who will do this. 
But to honestly support an anti-slavery man, is worth 
risking the election of Gardner for. 

Worcester, Sept, 11, 1857. tT WW. 

gains opie Soli tien 
THE WESTERN CONVENTIONS. 
Dear Mr. Garrison: 

After the adjournment of the Binghamton Con- 
vention, I visited Windsor, a village fifteen miles 
from the New York and Erie Railway, and lectured 
on Saturday, and Sunday. Our friends there think 
that my presence in the place at that time was oppor- 
tune, for I found the Rev. Mr. Avery, of Syracuse, a 
superannuated clergyman, an agent of the American 
Colonization Society, advertised to lecture in the Pres- 
byterian church on Sunday. It had been many years 
since I had listened to a discourse on that subject, 
and felt no little interest to know what kind of a dress 
our old enemy would appear in. Having no meeting 
myself at the hour when the Colonizationist was to 
speak, I went in and heard him. He spoke of the 
formation of the Society, and its objects being ap- 
proved by Thomas Clarkson and other philanthro- 
pists, and especially by the colored people of Phila- 
delphia and Boston. He called the Society the black 
man’s friend; said it presented to the poor injured 
sons and daughters of Africa an asylum in their own 
native land; that they could never be respected in 
America. A gentleman in Virginia had liberated 
three lots of slaves. Lot No. 1 he settled on a farm 
near him; lot No, 2 he sent to Philadelphia; and lot} 
No. 3 was sent to Liberia. Of course, those in Vir- | 
ginia and Philadelphia were indolent, and failed to 
make a living; while the lot forwarded to Africa had 
flourished ‘like a green bay tree.’ ‘No,’ said he, 
‘the black man cannot thrive in this country.’ 

He did not mention the fact that the Society was 
under the patronage of the South; that was kept 
from the audience for many f€asons. The lecture was 
endorsed by the minister of the church, and an appeal 
made for funds in aid of ‘the good cause.’ How 
large the contribution was I did not learn, but one 
man was seen to put in five dollars. 

At five o'clock, I held a meeting in the Methodist 
church, their minister having gone to the camp-meet- 
ing. My audience was very much larger than attend- 
ed the Colonization lecture, and I never had a more 
attentive hearing. I took up the Colonization Society, 
and showed that it was the enemy of the colored peo- 
ple, bond and free; that it was supported by slave- 
holders and pro-slavery people; that it created and 
kept up prejudice against the free colored people ; 
and informed the audience that Thomas Clarkson and 
all other friends of freedom had condemned the course 


repudiated by the colored people of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and other cities in the United States, 

I brought before them the startling fact, that at the 
instigation of the Colonization Society of Maryland, 
the Legislature of that State had imposed a tax of one 
dollar upon the head of every free colored person in 
the State, and those who could not pay the tax were 
to be sold into slavery; that the enormous sum of 
$50,000 had been wrung from the poor defenceless 
free colored population of Maryland, to aid the Socie- 
ty whose agent had spoken to them that day. 

The Presbyterian minister was present, and seemed 
not a little surprised at the revelations I made. Our 
old enemy is silently at work out here, and we must 
meet him. We ought to have a tract on Colonization. 
Our friends in Windsor regretted that I did not have 
such a tract with me. 

This is, indeed, a glorious field for labor. Many of 
the people have never heard even the first principles 
of anti-slavery. But the agents must look to other 
sources for support. Our collections are magnificently 
small, All the money contributed at the Windsor 
meeting might have been put in one corner of a Lilli- 
putian’s vest pocket, without attracting any attention. 
Truth seldom brings money. However, I found a 
hearty welcome at the home of Mr. Lambert Sanford, 
which I prized the more highly, being in such a dark 
region. 

The Convention at Owego, though not numerously 
attended, left a good impression. Several copies of 
‘The Pro-Slavery Compromises of the Constitution’ 
were taken by persons who will no doubt do good ser- 
vice with them. Subscribers were also obtained for 
the Standard. Yours, truly, W. W. Bz 
PAUL CUFFE AND PRESIDENT MADISON. 

Many of our readers will remember Paul Cuffe, 
who formerly transacted business in this city, some 
account of whom was given in this paper a year or 
two ago. He was a colored man, but possessed much 
ability for conducting business, and was highly re- 
spected. A correspondent of the Fall River News 
gives the following incident, which occurred at a 
time when a white President was not ashamed nor 
afraid to acknowledge and enforce the rights of his 
colored fellow-men.—New Bedford Standard. 


‘ Paul was a man of rare ability for a black man ; 
was very active and ‘persevering, of stern integrity, 
and was respected by all who knew him. He had 
accumulated some forty or fifty thousand dollars, a 
part of which was invested in a vessel, of which he 
was commander. The vessel was manned by a black 
crew. Capt. Cuffe took in a cargo and cleared for 
Norfolk, Va., and on his arrival there, entered at 
the custom-house, and deposited his papers. After 
Capt. Cuffe had settled his shoal voyage, and 
taken in a cargo, he went to the custom-house for a 
clearance, and to get his pe Bay but the collector 
of the port would neither clear him out ner give 
him his papers, and abused him with the most 
shameful language. Capt. Cuffe had no other re- 
dress than to go to Washington, and, after getting 
the necessary proof as to who he was, where from, 
&e., repaired thither. Capt. Cuffe was a Quaker, 
and used their plain language, and on being intro- 
duced to President Madison, he said: ‘ James, I 
have been put to much trouble, and have been 
abused,’ and then proceeded to tell the President 
his story, giving such proof as was needed in his 
case, and added, ‘* I have come here for thy protec- 
tion, and have to ask thee to order the colleetor for 
the port of Norfolk to clear me out for New Bed- 
ford, Mass.’’ ‘ 

President Madison, after hearing Capt. Cuffe’s 








case, promptly ordered the collector of Norfolk to 
clear Capt. Cuffe with his black crew for the above- 
jnamed port. After Capt. C. returned to Norfolk, 
| he past no more abuse from the collector, but re- 
| ceived his papers and his clearance ; and although 
| the collector believed black men had no rights that 
| white men were bound to respect, yet he was bound, 
| in this ineggpee, to respect the rights of Capt. Cuffe. 

Thus PréSident Madison regarded Capt. Cuffe as 
a citizen of the United States, and considered that 
he had rights which the President of the United 
States of America was bound to protect and respect.’ 

In person, Paul Cuffe was tall, well formed, and 
athletic; his deportment conciliating, yet dignified 
and prepossessing ; his countenance blending gravity 
with modesty and sweetness, and firmness with gen- 
tleness and humanity; in speech and habit he was 
plain and unostentatious. 

When he was prevented from going abroad, as 
usual, in the pursuit of his business, on account of 
the rigors of the winter, he often devoted a consideta- 
ble portion of his time to teaching navigation to his 
own sons, and to others in the neighborhood of his 
residence ; and even on his voyages, when opportuni- 
ties occurred, he employed himself in imparting a 
knowledge of this invaluable science to those under 


ble number of skilful navigators. 


mainly instrumental in securing the elective franchise 
to the colored citizens of Massachusetts. 


Cuffe and many other distinguished individuals, may 
be found in W. C. Nell’s book, ‘ The Colored Pa- 
triots of the American Revolution.’ 





From the New York Evening Post. 
COLORED CITIZEN SOLDIERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


It appears that not only did negroes ‘ do the State 
some service’ at the battle of Bunker Hill, but that 
they were held in much better esteem in the conti- 
nental army than some, at least, of their white 
brethren in arms from the Southern States. 

The following striking language is found in a let- 
ter written in Massachusetts, by General John 
Thomas, to John Adams, under date of 24th Octo- 
ber, 1775 : 

‘I sm sorry to hear that any prejudices should take 
place in any Southern colony with respect to the troops 
raised in this. I am certain the insinuations you men- 
tion are injurious, if we consider with what precipita- 
tion we were obliged to collect an army. In the regi- 
ments at Roxbury, the privates are equal to any I 
served with the last war. Very few old men, and, in 
the ranks, very few boys. Our fifers are many of them 
boys. We have some negroes, but I look on them, in 
general, as equally serviceable with other men for fa- 
tigue; and, in action, many of them have proved 
themselves brave. 

I would avoid all reflection, or anything that may 
tend to give umbrage ; but there is in this army, from 
the Southward, a number called rifle-men, who are as 
indifferent men as I ever served with. These privates 
are mutinous, and often deserting to the enemy; un- 
willing for duty of any kind, exceedingly vicious, 
and I think the army-here would be as well without 
as with them. But, to do justice to their officers, they 
are, some of them, likely men.’ 


The said letter is in the hands of the descendants 
of Gen. Thomas. 

The injustice of the Dred Scott decision could no 
doubt be further shown by similar testimony of rev- 
olutionary times. The men, the citizens, who fought 
to achieve our freedom, are now regarded by a ma- 
jority of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as things, chattels, and possessing 
no political right to become citizens ! 

REPUBLICAN OF THE OLD Scuoon. 





UNCLE TOBY ON TOBACCO. 
Deatu iw it. A boy, named West, living in 
Swansey, picked up a piece of cigar, and, putting 
it in a pipe, smoked it. As a consequence, he was 
taken suddenly ill, and died in a few hours. 

Unciz Tosy. 


Tosacco nas Sromep Tuovsanps of fine boys, 
(inducing a dangerous precocity, developing the 
passions, softening the bones, and in ring the 
spinal marrow and whole neryous fluic 2 boy 
who early and freely uses tobacco never is known to 


make a man, in the true sense; he generally lacks 
energy of body and mind. Boys, if you wish to be 
anybody, DESPISE TOBACCO, name an rainy 

; Uncre Tony. 


; —> A ACCORDING TO HIS seggprst : om 
what ease with my money, Sir ‘ 
a ou PR gens "Anybody. can be as big a fool 











and aims of the Society, and especially had it been 


him ; so that he had the honor of training up, both | 
among the white and colored population, a considera- | 


By petitions and other proceedings, Paul Cuffe was | 


The history | 
of this movement, with interesting details of Paul | 


Irs Uses. A Good Disinfectant! 
said to a venerable lady, 


with a smile, ‘ but there are advantages in that 
as I smell nothing, I avoid all bad smells.’ 


= 


It aids Virilty, or makes Boys Men !—Saida man 
to little bey, strutting up Cornhill, with a cigar, 


before ‘My boy, you would look 

with bread and butter in Your mouth, than with his 

eigar.’ ‘I know it,’ said the urchin, ‘ bud it would 
lorious !? Uncie Topsy. 


From wWience come Fires? ‘ My father’s house,’ 
said a man, on hearing a lecture on the evils of to- 
bacco, ‘was destroyed by fire which fell from his 

ipe ; a fact well known at the time. And this au- 
ience,’ he continued ‘are familiar with a dread- 
ful fire, of more recent occurrence, in our South 


it, and consumed nearly fifty thousand dollars’ worth 


of om SF : ; ; 
arch in Chicago, which cost some thirty 
thousand dollars, was laid in ashes by the same 
cause. A carpenter went upon its roof with his 
pipe, and in an hour after he came down, the upper 
portion of the noble edifice was wrapt in flames Pe. 
yond control. Uncie Tony. 





Tue Craims or RELIGION ON ITs Proressors. 
Religion bids you to be cleanly and tlemanly 
in eanor. But, tell me, is the common 
use of tobacco a cleanly and becoming § ermantd 
Sxurr it, and it makes your nose a mere dust-pan ; 
cuew it, and it soils your lips and teeth, and makes 
your mouth a nauseous distillery ; smoke it, and it 
polluteg flesh and breath, earth and air ; makes the 
chest a sort of voleano, and the mouth a crater vent- 
ing smoke and fire. Is this gentlemanly or decent? 
When Gouverneur Morris returned from France, 
Doctor of Divinity, notorious as a smoker, said to 
him, ‘ Mr. Morrjs, do gentlemen smoke in Paris?’ 
‘Gentlemen,’ said Mr. Morris, ‘ Gentlemen, Doc- 
tor, smoke nowhere!’ Unciz Tosy. 


= 





Cricars! Cmristran Use or Money! Religion 
bids you, asa steward of God, to make a proper 
use of money. Your habit is expensive, and worse 
than useless. If you are well, this poison can do 
you no good; hence, every cent you spend for it is 
a waste which dishonors God ; it is ‘ money for that 
which is not bread.’ If you have used it for some 
time, a child can show you that you have sqandered 
an enormous amount of money—money needed to 
raise drooping hearts, and to fill the world with 
light and love. Uncre Tony. 





An ANATHEMA ON THE SMOKER. 
* May never lady press his lips, 
His proffered love returning, 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth, 
And keeps its chimney burning! 
May each true woman shun his sight, 
For fear his fumes might choke her ; 
And none but those who smoke themselves 
Have kisses for a smoker!’ 


—_ 


A PICTURE OF NEW YORK MORALS. 


Complaint having been made against one Sarah 
Sands bor keeping a disorderly house in Eleventh 
street, Justice Wood issued a warrant, and Captain 
J. W. Hartt, of the seventeenth precinct, with a 

ysse of officers, last night proceeded to arrest the 
inmates. The house has a spacious yard, decorated 
with flowers, and presents a fine external appearance. 
It has long borne the reputation of a house of as- 
signation of the higher order. 

The captain entered with his warrant, and made 
a clear sweep, arresting the keeper and every per- 
son on the premises, twenty-one in all. He was not 


a little surprised to find several members of the 


church to which he belongs, with whom he has long 
partaken the sacrament, as well as others whose rep- 
utation in the community has heretofore been regard- 
ed as irreproachable, among them. 

The greatest consternation prevailed when these 
visitors sudden] 
the officers of the law. They begged and pleaded 
with the greatest earnestness to be allowed to escape, 
offering every imaginable excuse for their presence. 
One man declared that if he were to be exposed, it 
would ruin his family and kill his wife, who was in 
feeble health at home. But the captain was inex- 
orable, and allowed none to escape upon any plea. 

There was soon a great fluttering among certain 
outside parties, who, for some reason known to 
themselves if not to others, took extraordinary in- 
| terest in the affair, and used their utmost endeavor 
| to get the parties clear. It is said that a man who 
| figures largely in the affairs of our city, and whose 
voice is potent in the sacred precincts of Tammany, 
with one of Mayor Wood's old police captains, 
took an active part in the proceedings, and pleaded 
the cause of the most prominent of the prisoners. 
| It is even said that they went or sent some one after 
| Justice Wood, to open the prison doors, 
| However this may be, Justice Wood made _ his 
| &ppearance about 2 o'clock this morning, and 
| the three or four for whom these men are said to 
have especially interested themselves were forthwith 
discharged, and allowed to go home to their fami- 
lies. Others appeared in behalf of unfortunate 
friends, and the Justice finall discharged all the 
men before going home, while the keeper and some 
of the girls were committed for examination. 

Captain Hartt, in his return, says: ‘The scene 
that presented itself, on entering the house, almost 
beggared description. There were seen girls scarcely 
out of their teens, and men whose heals are hegin- 
ning to whiten with the frosts of time, imploring 
to be saved from exposure for their families’ sake— 
a sad and melancholy commentary upon the morals 
of our city. The anguish and confusion of face ex- 
hibited by many were sufficient to move the stoutest 
heart, and formed an impressive lesson of the truth 
of the saying, ‘‘The way of the transgressor is 
hard.’’’ 

The parties arrested all gave fictitious names. Sev- 
eral were known to the officers as men of wealth and 
high social position.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


——— 








From the N. Y¥. Christian Inquirer. 
HEALTH OF SCHOOL GIRLS. 


The Boston Coyrier talks sense and spirit in the 
remarks below. The whole system of education in 
America ought to be radically reformed of the 
following gross errors. First, treating children as 
solid intellect, and destitute either of bodies or mor- 
al natures, thus neglecting gymnastics, on one side, 
and heart-culture and conscience-culture on the oth- 
er. Next, pampering a fond and foolish ambition 
for stars, garters, prizes, and titles, instead of ap- 
pealing to the natural love of knowledge, virtue and 
the unforeed competition of social life. Then sep- 
arating the sexes after the monastic fashion, and 
putting boys in one pen and girls in another, as if 
they were wild beasts, and would devour each other. 
And, finally, driving this whole process of education 
ut so fierce and Jehu-like a speed as to make what 
Providence designed should be a healthful and happy 
gradual growth, (as much as of the body,) a dis- 
tressing nightmare of equations, declensions, and 
conjugations. Education in coll and sehools, as 
at present conducted, is death on the scholars, death 
on the teachers, and especially death on young girls, 
Have not victims enough been sacrificed to this mod- 
ern Moloch? Will not, cannot parents, teachers, 
and our grave and reverend seignors who hold the 
helm of affairs. be persuaded to reform these noto- 
rious and deadly evils? But we must not forget our 
extract from the Courier, for the same remarks are 
applicable to the schools of New York in general, 
Pet all our great cities, and to our colleges, as well 
as to the Boston schools. In this sense, they are a 
disgrace to the nineteenth or any other century :— 


‘ We were present at the School Festival in Fa- 
neuil Hall on Tuesday last. We will whisper a 
confession into the ear of the public, that we have 
doubts and misgivin wing with our growth 
and strengthening with our strength—as to the 
whole system of medals, Franklin and City ; and as 
to the wisdom of selecting a few girls out 
of a school for these conspicuous tions, and 
leaving the rest unnoticed. We doubt whether the 
intellectual etic oe especially in the case of 
gre, are not by injurious moral in- 

uen 
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Tosacco anp Rum are the annoyance of modes- 


village—a fire which sprang from the eame vile hab- | T 
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disrespectfully of the ron. or 

we therefore say what 

place for the indulgence of this questioning spirit, 
success, and the happier faces of the 


whether 1 gale — 

are not beginning to break up a little, wa 
faibare in tele Seales her 

Hall 5 time or 

and we resolutely put it . It was delightful to 

see the happy faces of the children lighted up with 

feeling 

; who 


hall, with its decorations 
; the speeches 


it costs, if it cannot be better—we were content not 
to-eriticise, . : 

‘ But there was one thing we notieed which did 
throw a little shadow over our thoughts. We stood 
on the platform, very near the boys and girls, as 
they ny by to receive a bouquet at the hands of 
the Mayor. e could not help observing that not 
one girl in ten had the air and look of good health. 
here were very many lovely countenances—lovely 
with an expression of intellect and but 
they were like fair flowers resting upon’a fragile 
stalk. Narrow chests, round shoulders, meagre 
forms, pallid cheeks, were far too common. There 
was a general want in their movements of the buoy- 
ancy and vivacity of youth and childhood. The 
heat of the day and the nervous exhaustion of the 
occasion were to be taken into account, and due al- 
lowance should be made for them. But this was 
not the first time that we were forced to the conclu- 
sion that here in Boston, in the education of girls, 
the body is lamentably neglected. And it is a ver: 

great and serious neglect, the consequences of whic 

will not end with the sufferers themselves. Of what 
use is it to learn all sorts of things during the first six- 
teen years of life, and to stuff the brain with all kinds 
of knowledge, if the price be a feeble or diseased body ? 
A finely endowed mind shut up in a sickly body is 
like a bright light in a broken lantern, liable to be 
blown out by a puff of wind, or extinguished by a 
dash of rain. If the destiny of woman were to be 
put under a glass and looked at, like a flower, it 
would be of little consequence ; but woman must 
take her part in performing the duties and sustain- 
ing the burdens of life. These young medal schol- 
ars, in due time, will marry men whose lot it is to 
earn their bread by some kind of toil, in which 
their wives must needs aid them. ‘To this service 
they will bring an intelligent capacity and a consci- 
entious purpose ; but how far will these go, without 
health and the cheerful spirits which health gives ? 
A sickly wife is no helpmate, but a hindermate. If 
we neglect the body, the body will have its revenge. 
And are we not doing this? Are we not throwing 


a healthy city born and bred woman getting to be 
as rare as a black swan? And is it not time to re- 
form this altogether? Is it not time to think some- 
thing of the casket as well as the jewel—something 
of the lantern as well as the light?’ 
From the New York Independent. 

MOB VIOLENCE STILL PREVAILING IN 
KENTUCKY. 


Extracts from a letter from Rev. John G. Fee, dated 


our whole educational force upon the brain? Is not! 
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Boone, Madison Co., Ky., Aug. 14, 1857. 

The mob still rages. The court came on. The 
Judge of that county (Rockcastle) threw his influ- 
ence on the side of the mob, gave up his court-house 
to them and the Slave Power to pass resolutions 
against us. The party» as we suppose, have burned 


ings have been held since the meeting-house was burn- 
ed, and where Mr. Fee was lately mobbed,] during 
his absence from home, at night, and the family 
(wife and four small children) narrowly escaped, sav- 
ing but little. The friends at Cummins’s are alarmed 
for their property and persons. Quite a number of 
men, last week, at court, swore publicly that they 
would take my life. The friends at Green’s and at 
Cummins’s have refused to open their houses for the 
present, much as they desire to hear me. I had 
started last Monday to go and see the people around 
Green’s, and get them quietly to go to meeting. I 
found that the Grand Jury had risen without any 
presentment, the mob was not restrained, the people 
are not willing to open the house. The posts of 
danger are now closed to me. I trust that there 
will be a re-action soon, The flame is fed in Rock- 
castle by a clan of Southern (South Carolina) board- 
ers, gamblers and ruflians, who come up every season. 
These encourage and treat to whiskey a reckless 
class, who are cats-paws for others. 

The address which I published has been read 
with great avidity, and many persons say it has done 
much good. 


at the Glade. Good resolutions were passed against 
mob law, in favor of liberty of speech and press, and 
several excellent speeches were made. I think most 
of the friends will stand firm. One man, who is 
a pro-slavery man, but a personal friend of mine, 
and who went in search of my person while I was 
supposed to be in the hands o the mob, was yester- 
day surrounded by the mobocrats at Mount Vernon. 
I have not yet heard the result. It is thought that 
this will turn the violence into the slaveholding par- 
y- _ I go to help a Baptist minister next week. The 
ministry ought to be visited. I have had my mind 
drawn for months to this subject. I feel that 
prayer has been heard for us. 

My condition is at present perilous, and my wife 
is almost overcome with anxiety about it. I am 
worn down with continued riding, am not vigorous 
in health, and am p with care, but have the 
rest of faith. I hope that God is my’ friend, and 
will overrule all for good, and give me wisdom and 
grace. Pray for me. 





THE RENEGADE JOHN MITCHEL. 
That base Irish apostate, Joun Mrrcuen, has issued 
proposals for the publication of a Southern journal, in 
whick he intends to advocate the renewal of the for- 
eign slave trade, as a most beneficent enterprise! The 
New York Tribune satirically says :— 


“ Mr. Mitchel, if we may judge by his Prospectus, 
has entered upon his new duties with commendable 
spirit. It is always pleasant to witness the fresh 
zeal of these novices. It is seldom that they stick 
at anything. They do not simply go the whole hog, 
but a whole herd of whole hogs. Slaveholders, 
born and bred in the midst of pation and who 
have heretofore supposed themselves to be pretty 
enthusiastic advocates of the institution, stand 
aghast at their own moderation when they listen to 
men who come among them, and who volunteer to 
assist them. When the visual orbs of such are 
purged of any remaining film of free notions, and 
the John Mitchels see slavery (as they say) for them- 
selves, they always discover more beautiful things 
in it than were ever dreamed of by the slaveholder. 
To tell the truth, they generally overdo the matter, 
and are more rapturous that is absolutely necessary. 
When they say, as John does, that slavery is th 
finest institution in the world — that it is vastly 
more promotive than freedom of the prosperity of a 
State—that it is the best thing for the master 
and the best thing for the slave—why, they talk 
hyperbolical nonsense, and are regarded by Southern 
men who hear them with profound contempt. Those 
who have had the best and most extended opportu- 
nities of studying the institution, know that such 
talk is mere babble and bosh. The man who is lis- 
tened to with the test respect is he who, while 
he sees no remedy for the evil, admits that it is an 
evil. Therefore, we conjure Patriot John, by all 
his hopes of a seat in Congress, by his love of many 
plantations, by his peculiar passion for corpulent 
negroes—by all these we conjure him to moderate 
his raptures. Otherwise, people will be apt to call 
him an Old Humbug. 
In pursuance of our advice, we think Mr. Mitchel 
had better say nothing more of the re-opening of 
the African slave-trade. If one people are to go to 
Africa for slaves, why may not st as e le go to 
Ireland for the same commodity? We Less we 
shall not offend his Hibernian sensibilities by the 
uestion ; but how would he like it, if a French 
ship should carry off from the coast of Ireland, and 
into slavery, a select assortment of his aunts, uncles, 
cousins,—in fact, the cream of the Mitehels fami- 
ly? But the Africans are black, and the Irishmen 
are white, when they are not very dirty. True 
has not heretobose saved the 





down the house rented of bro. Parker, [where meet- | 


We had a very encouraging meeting last Saturday | 


in others, will as effectually exclude their sul ot fa 
; an infectious disease, To such, and to those using 

bacco in any form, or intoxicating drinks as a bever- 
age, the doors of our school cannot be opened, 


EXTRA CHARGES, 
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Languages, ach... ........4...4.. 85 00 a quarter, 
PS MMMMNOO SAMO, «oo s,s oocesaceces R10 and S15 « 
Use of Instrument................%2 50 
Violin, ? Terms regulated by number 


Drawing and Painting, § 

Pupils can be admitted at any time, and will be 
charged from the date of entrance; but none will be 
| received for a less period than two full quarters, 
| The terms are Sixty Dollars a quarter, payable in 
| advance. There will be no deviation from these terms, 

except in cases provided for by special arrangement. 
| This amount defrays the expense of tuition in all 
| branches not included in the list of ‘ extra charges,/~ 

washing, to the extent of one dozen pieces per week, 

bed, bedding, room, furniture, heat, lights, use of li- 
| brary, apparatus, gymnasium, and work-shop. 
Eagleswood School is situated at the head of Rari- 
} tan Bay, one mile from Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
| on the route of the Camden and Amboy Line, from 
New York to Philadelphia. 

Perth Amboy is twenty miles from New York, and 
has daily communication with it by steamer. 

The Eagleswood Omnibus takes passengers to and 
from the steamer, morning and evening. 

Application for admission of pupils, or for further 
information, may be made to 

THEODORE PD. WELD 
Principat Or EaGieswoop Scuoot, 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


of pupils. 








IT I8 NOT A DYE! 


PRESIDENT J. H. EATON. L. 1. D., 


Union University, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 


Ba 2 pe 

Says: ‘Notwithstanding the irreguéar use of Sirs 
S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer, &c. the fallog 
off of hair ceased, and my grey locks were restored to 


their original color.’ 

REV. M. THACHER (60 years of age), Pit 
Chenango Co. N. Y. ‘My hair is now restored to i 
natural color, and ceases to fall off.’ 

REV. WM. CUTTER, Ed. Mother's Magenne, 
N. Y. ‘My hair is changed to its natural color, Kc. 

REV. B. P. STONE, D. D., Concord, N. HL, “My 
hair which was grey, is now restored to its naturt 
color, &c.’ 

REV. D, CLENDENIN, Chicago, Il. 
my testimony, and recommend it to my frien 

REY, D. T. WOOD, Middletown, . Y. ‘My own 
hair has greatly thickened, also that of one @ my 
family who was becoming bald.’ 


her, 


‘J can add 


ds. 


REY. J. P. TUSTIN, Charleston, 5. C. ite 
white hair is becoming obviated, and new hair form- 
ing, Xe.’ La eat 

REV. A. FRINK, Silver Creek, N. Y. ‘It bs 


. 1 T can and have 
produced a good effect on my hair, and I can ane % 


recommended it.’ $ i 
REV. A. BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. 3. 

think very highly of your preparations, 
REV. B. C. SMITH, Prattsburgh, N.Y. i 

surprised to find my grey hair turn as whe? 

oung.’ reat D. B, 

REV. JOS. McKEE, Pastor of the West P. 
Church, nN. es ReY. D. MORRIS, — x \' 
N.Y. MRS. REV. H. A. PRATT, Hamden, >" 
[We might swell this list, but, eustnat ' 

TRY IT. MRS. S. A. ALLEN'S ZYLOBA% 

SAMUM, Pi 
Or World’s Hair Dressing, is essential to use WY 
Restorer, and is the best Hair Dressing a 
young extant, being often efficacious 1 cases of 
falling, &c. without the Restorer. 

Grey haired, Bald, or persons afflictec 
of the hair or sealp, read the above, anc 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S ! 

STORER. 

It does not soil or stain. Sold by all 
wholesale and retail merchants in the 
Cuba, or Canada. colt 
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271 Washington Street. Madam DEmoxrs?s 
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}§ rapidly rising in favor, and @ © . 
of this art will supply a long-felt want 
G. GUNDERSON, 16 Bradford street, eademich 
vices in this department to Colleges, 
Schools, professional gentlemen, ladies, 4 speakiné: 
wish toacquire a correct style of reading v 
Miss G. has permission to refer to 
gentlemen :— — 
G. F. Tuayrr, Esq., late Principal of the Che’ z 
Hall School. : i 
Amos Baxer, Esq., Principal of Chapman 
School. : Wa 
Rev. J. W. Oxmsreap, Editor of the 
and Reflector, een 

Rev. C. F. Banwanp, Warren St. ( — ‘Seminary 
Prof. H. B. Hackett, Newton Theologic# "| 
Prof. Atvan Hovey, “ 2 
Rey. O. S. Sreanns, Newton 
Rey. J. Newron Brown, Sehr 
Rev. L. F. Bexcurr, D. D., Prine! 
Female Seminary. ly 

Boston, May 1, 1857. er 
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